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Is the Bright Child Getting a Square Deal? 


Georgia L. Pinkerton, Colorado 


INCE schools began, teachers and others have given 
much thought to the dull child. Conscientious teachers 
have given him more than his share of time, and it is, 

perhaps, right that they should have done so. Impatient 
teachers have either given him up as a hopeless case or 
have nagged him trying to make him learn what he can- 
not, until he might well wish he had never been born. 

Yes, the backward child is, indeed, a problem, while many 
teachers believe the bright child capable of caring for him- 
self, with a minimum amount of directing from the teacher. 

The more thoughtful ones, however, are beginning to 
suspect that the child mentally above normal is just as 
much of a problem and should be considered as seriously. 
Many schools are taking steps to solve this problem. They 
are grouping the mentally more balanced children and are 
giving them the kind and quantity of work they need. 

But in the small town and country schools the bright 
child is still often a misfit. 

An example of this is a girl now a senior in high school. 
She was not an infant wonder, but her intelligence was some- 
what above normal. She learned and retained knowledge 
very easily. 

When, at six years old, she started to school, she had an 
eight-year-old’s mentality. However, she was put into the 
first grade, because it was customary to put six-year-olds 
into the first grade. She was kept in this grade all year 
because the teacher “didn’t believe in crowding children.” 

Little Mary learned so readily that after she got started, 
she just knew the work before the others came to it. She 
wasn’t given any more busy work than the others, so she 
was idle most of the time. She soon lost interest in school 
life to which she had looked forward so long, because, she 
said, she didn’t learn anything. 

She was promoted to the second grade at the end of the 
term, but she was not eager to begin the second term. 

However, an understanding teacher had her in charge 
this year, and while she did not push her, she gave the little 


girl enough work to keep her busy and happy. At the 
end of this term Mary was ready for the fourth grade, and 
her love for school had been restored. 

During her third year, she finished the fourth and fifth 
grades. Even this work did not keep her busy all of the 
time, but her wise teacher directed her extra work. Mary 
was encouraged to write (and really, her little stories and 
poems were very clever). Her outside reading was guided 
by the teacher. She was furnished with useful handwork. 
In short, her mind was being developed in a well-balanced 
manner, but not crowded. 

In the sixth grade Mary had a teacher who lived up to 
her contract to the letter. The spirit of the thing was 
entirely lacking. So long as her pupils were reasonably 
quiet and %had lessons passably well, she was satisfied. 
Children were merely children to her, not individuals. 

At first Mary did not know what to do with her extra 
time. She was a quiet child, so mischief did not appeal to 
her. After a few days she found “fillers” for her idle 
hours. 

At the end of the first semester I questioned her, and 
found out what at least part of this undirected extra work 
was. She had read fifty books. She had kept a list of 
these books, but had forgotten almost everything else about 
them. It was just as well that she had, for they were 
almost without exception of the so-called “ yellow-backed 
or ten-cent” variety. She said she did not particularly 
care for this kind, but they were the most easily obtained. 

Aside from this, she had counted the words in the dic- 
tionary, and gould tell the number beginning with each 
letter, had counted and colored the o’s in two of her readers, 
had made a million dots on a sheet of paper, and had 

“canceled” the names of most of her acquaintances in 
a hundred different combinations. I found the latter to 
be a method of telling fortunes greatly enjoyed by school 
girls. 

(Continued on page}133) 
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Learning French While You Play 


Edwin Phillips Granberry 


French Master, Derby Acadcmy, Hingham, Massachusetts 


Y taking advantage of the child’s instinct for play- 
acting, the teaching of French in the grades becomes 
less of a problem and more of an interesting, extremely 

effective amusement, both to instructor and pupil. One of 
the most fundamental characteristics of child nature is the 
urge to act out things, as is evidenced by the girl playing 
housekeeping with her dolls and dishes, and the boy, armed 
with a broomstick, engaging in a wholesale massacre of 
imaginary Indians in the backyard. This instinct of the 
youngster, if properly taken advantage of, readily becomes 
a gold mine for the instructor who is struggling to interest 
pupils in a language of which they know nothing and, very 
naturally at their age, care nothing. The results at Derby 
Academy have been little less than phenomenal, and visiting 
parents have viewed with wide eyes the practical knowledge 
their children are gaining of the French language. The 
methods are as follows: 


The first day the class assembles the children are told, 
as casually as possible, so as not to alarm them with the idea 
that a task is in the offing, that they are going to learn how 
little children in France do things. This first remark 
usually pricks their curiosity, one of the main assets we have 
to work with. This first remark is followed by the teacher 
putting a question to the class. 

“What is the first thing you do in the morning?” 

“Get up,” is sure to be the response of several pupils. 

“And,” replies the teacher, “that is also what little 
children in France do the first thing in the morning, and 
now we are going to learn just how they do it.” 

With this, Mary, or John, as the case may be, is stretched 
out on a bench, or actually a cot, if such is possible, with 
which the classroom has been equiped. The teacher, 
speaking very plainly, designates this object upon which 
Mary is lying as un lit. Never, by any means, repeat the 
word bed. It will be found that the youngsters will be 
highly pleased in jumping to the correct conclusion that 
un lit means a bed. If the reader doubts this attributed 
astuteness of the child, the fullest proof can be found in 
simply trying it out. When the laughter of the class has 
subsided at seeing Mary lying on um lit—and they are sure 
to laugh, which is a certain indication that you have elicited 
their interest—repeat again the words wn lit, persuading the 
pupils to repeat them after you. Have them say them 
over and over, as repetition is the secret of learning any- 
thing. 

Then another question from the teacher. 

“What do you do next, Mary?” 

“T get up,” she responds. 

“All right. Then do it.” , 

And as Mary gets up the teacher says, je me /éve. Repeat 
the words several times, have Mary repeat them, each time 
the action of getting up accompanying the words. Have 
the entire classrepeat the phrase, giving them to understand 
that they must think of themselves as being in Mary’s 
place; that is, that they themselves are also going through 
the actions as they say je me léve. Then induce Mary to 
go through several other actions that she naturally performs 
on arising in the morning, such as (a) I walk toward the 
chair, je marche vers la chaise, (b) I take my clothes, je 
prends mes vetementes, etc., each phrase beigg accompanied 
by the action, and insisting on much repetition. 

It is often advisable, before linking the various words 
together, to have the pupils repeat the French names of the 
single objects. However, it is surprising to see how readily 
they can master such sentences as je prends mes vetementes 
when they act it out. 


Let me stress the following points. The instructor, in 


designating objects, must be careful to speak slowly and 
absolutely distinctly. Any lack of clarity at first will con- 
fuse the child and give him the feeling that something 
difficult is at hand, thereby arresting his interest at the 
start. Repetition! The words and actions should be gone 
over until it is seen that any more of it will weary the child. 
Then pass on to another action and its rendition in French. 
Naturally the whole process must be gone about very slowly 
at first, but if the interest is seized, and I have invariably 
found this the case in four years of experimenting, a greater 
speed can soon be maintained. 

This method can be carried out with all the little things 
a child does in everyday life. Never select actions that 
are unusual. After he has mastered getting up in the 
morning, have him bathe his face and hands, eat breakfast, 
gather up his books, go to school, and so on. 


Not only is the method effective with children in the 
lower grades, but high school students succumb as readily 
as their youngers. The point is to select actions that will 
be of interest to the older pupils, and to present them in 
such a way as not to seem childish to the growing boy and 
girl. Do not forget that at about the high school age 
students are filled with the idea that they are no longer 
children. This feeling must not be offended if results are 
to be gotten. Some very easy reader, such as Contes et 
Légendes, should be begun early in the training. Never 
allow translation. Since the method is to teach one to 
think in French, any translation tends to defeat the purpose. 
Let them read the stories, later telling them in class in their 
own simple French, or writing them in condensed form on 
the board. Students, after studying the language for one 
year by the methods outlined, are able to write the résumé 
of a story with surprising fluency. 

Why is this so-called direct way of teaching French 
superior to the old indirect method? Because it follows 
more closely the way a child learns to speak his native 
tongue. A baby in France hears his mother say un lit; 
very naturally he begins to call the object wn lit. An 
American baby calls the same object a bed because he hears 
his mother call it a bed. How long would it take a child 
to learn to speak his native tongue if he were obliged to use a 
dictionary? That is the indirect method which is fast losing 
ground in the American schools. 





A Lullaby Poster 


“The sun has gone from the shining skies; 
Bye, baby, bye, 
The dandelions have closed their eyes; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
And the stars are lighting their Jamps to see 
If the babies and squirrels and birds, all three, 
Are sound asleep as they ought to be. 
Bye, baby, bye. 


“The squirrel is dressed in a coat of gray; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
He wears it by night as well as by day; 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin sleeps in his feathers and down, 
With the warm red breast and the wings of brown; 
But the baby wears a little white gown. 
Bye, baby, bye. 
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The squirrel’s nest is a hole in the tree; The robin’s nest is high overhead, 
Bye, baby, bye. Where the leafy boughs of the maple spread, 
And there he sleeps as snug as can be; But the baby’s nest is a little white bed. 


Bye, baby, bye. Bye, baby, bye. 
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DUCATION through music is not limited to grown-up 
people. It is begun in the kindergarten and continues 
throughout the grades. Information gained in this 

manner makes a lasting impression and cultivates in the 
child a love of music. Through several lessons, I shall 
endeavor to show my ideas concerning education through 
music in the primary, the intermediate and the grammar 
grades. If the children in your schools get as much enjoy- 
ment and real value out of the work as the children upon 
whom my experiments were tried, you will wonder how you 
could ever have taught without your victrola. 
The lessons worked out are three in number: 


1 The Circus (Grades I, II or III) 
2 An Imaginary Trip to the Woods (Grades I, II, III or 
IV 


3 Music Appreciation Through Radio Scheme, “ Listen- 
ing In” Lesson. (Grammar Grades.) 


The Circus 


(Suggested by the coming of a real circus. Grades J, II andIII 
Three days to develop) 


Frrest Day 


Teacher Would you like to play circus? I havea record 
which makes me think of a circus. Listen and then tell me 
what you hear and see in this circus. 


(Play Record 18,549 Rhyme Melody No. 1) 


We worked it out in this manner: 


1 Band and band-master for the first tiny part in which a 
band is indicated. 

2 Skipping clowns to go round our circle twice in the 
next part of the theme. 

3 High stepping horses to go round our circle once in the 
third part of the theme. 

4 Rope walkers across our circle once during the same 
part of the theme. 

5 Elephant around circle once in the fourth part of the 
theme. 

6 Clowns again—once in the fifth part of the theme. 

7 Prancing ponies—once in the sixth part of the theme. 

8 The seventh part of the theme is the band playing 
again. 


SECOND Day 


Assign parts—put on record and Jet the children portray 
the parts. 
Correlation with other subjects: 
Language—First grade talks about our circus. Second 
and third grades write an illustrated story about our circus. 
Reading—“ The Circus Book,” or some lessons concerning 
animals found in the circus. 
Number Work—Study money values so our ticket seller 
will give us the correct change, if change be needed. 
Speliing—Tent, clowns, animals, people. 
Art—Poster suggesting our circus. 
Nature and geography 
The elephant. 
1 Description of. 
2 Country from which the elephant comes (“Seven 
Little Sisters’’) 


Turrp DAy 


The teacher chooses children to represent the circus to- 
day, and appoints a ticket seller. The remaining children 
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Education Through Music 


Bess Dixon, 


Missouri 


are taken out into the hall and are given their circus money. 
Then they start to the show grounds (our room). They 
purchase tickets and take seats. The circus proceeds as 
the victrola music indicates. 


To the Woods 
(Imaginary Trip) 


(A Correlation of Language, Nature, Rhythm Work and Victrola 
in Grades I, II, III and IV) 


Teacher This is a fine spring day. Suppose we go to 
the woods. We'll talk about things we expect to see as we 
go along. 

What do you think we shall see, Tommy? Tell us the 
kinds of birds you have seen in the woods. 

What do you think we shall see, Alice? Tell us the names 
of the trees you have seen in the woods. 

What do you expect. to see, Carl? Name some wild- 
flowers. 

What will you see flying around the flowers, George? 
What are the bees doing? 

What do you expect to find in the woods, Robert? 
Where will the birds get a drink? 

(Presupposed answers. May not be given in the order 
given here, but you will get them nevertheless.) 

Well, here we are in the woods. What a fine walk we 
have had! 

Why, here’s something we did not expect to see! Our 
Teddy Bears are having a picnic. 

(Use Record 16001) 


Children chosen for rhythm work walk stiff-legged and 
move arms mechanically up and down, from elbows, in 
front of the body. 


Let us go down to the brook. Isn’t the water clear! 
What pretty music it makes! 
(Use Record “At the Brook’”—18,600) 


There comes a swan. How graceful it is! Doesn’t it 
make you think of the record we have at school? 
(Use Record, “The Swan”—45,096) 


There are so many pretty wild-flowers here. That is 
the reason the bees are buzzing about so happily. Let us 
watch that little bee. We shall see which flower it likes, 
and how it dips into that flower for honey. Hold up one 
finger when the bee dips into the flowers. 

(Use Record, “The Bee”—64,076) 


What beautiful wild roses? Let us gather some to take 
home. 

(Use Record, McDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.”’) 

Children and teacher pick flowers to the music. 


Listen to the birds. Let us see if we can tell their songs. 
Hold up one finger if you hear red bird. two fingers if you 
hear a jay bird; three fingers if you hear a robin; four 
fingers if you hear a whip-poor-will. 

(Use Record, “Songs of Our Native Birds,” by Kellogg— 
55,049.) 


I suspect we had better start home now. We want to 
be home before the sun goes to bed. We have had such a 
fine time. Perhaps we can come to the woods again before 
school closes 
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‘Listening In’’ Lesson 
(Upper Grades) 
Teacher Let us use our radio to-day. 


see if we can get New York. 
(Play Record—74,627) 


We'll tune in and 


What did you hear, Frank? 


(I heard an orchestra playing “ Blue Danube Waltz,” by 


Strauss.) 
A short history of the composer could be given here. 
Teacher Let us tune in again and see what we’ll get this 
time. Why, we have Boston! Listen! 
(Play Record 74,197) 
What did you hear, Marie? 
(I heard Kreisler playing his “Caprice Viennois.’’) 


85 


Some points concerning Kreisler and his famous piece 
could follow. 

Teacher Isn’t this fascinating? 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

(Play 64620, 64121) 

What did you hear, William? 

(I heard an orchestra playing “Beethoven’s Minuet in 
G.”’) 

The other Minuet in G could be played and its composer 
named. Comparison of the two minuets could be discussed. 

Teacher When I tuned in last night, I got the AZolian 
Hall of New York and the famous Flonzaly String Quartette 
was playing. This is what I heard. 

(Play “Quartette in D Major,” Andante, by Mozart.) 

Who can tell me what it is? 

Mozart and some of his other compositions could form 
a part of this study. 

Shall we use our radio again some other music period? 


Let us tune in again. 


A Valentine Poster 
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A History Project 


Lula Pauline Whinna, Pennsylvania 


ARLY in December, our teachers (Philadelphia) were 
asked to submit History Projects to be exhibited at 
that P. S. E. A. Convention, to be held in Philadelphia, 

December 26-28. 

We (Third Grade—“ Huey”) were just about ready for 
our William Tell story, so we decided to use Tell as the 
subject of our project. 

We first had the story told. I gave it to the little folks 
in simple form as follows: 


I wonder how many boys and girls who read this story 
ever tried to shoot with a bow and arrow? 

Well, I’m going to tell you about a great hunter, named 
William Tell, who lived in the mountains of Switzerland. 
He could shoot with a bow and arrow better than any man 
in that country. His arrows always reached the mark, so 
skillful was he with the use of the bow. 

Switzerland was not a free country then as it is to-day, 
and the people were very unhappy. The king who ruled 
the country lived far away and he sent a man named Gessler 
to govern the people in his place. He was a cruel man and 
seemed to take delight in worrying the good people of 
Switzerland. 

One day, to show his power, Gessler ordered a tall pole 
to be set up in the Public Square. On top of it he placed 
one of his own hats. Then he called an officer and told him 
to blow a trumpet to draw all the people to the square. 
There they were told that everyone who passed the pole 
must bow down to Gessler’s hat. This made the towns- 
people very angry and they did their best to avoid passing 
the hat as they went to and from their work. They were 
afraid to disobey Gessler’s orders. 

One day William Tell and his little son Walter came down 
from the mountains to visit Walter’s grandfather, who lived 
in the town. Tell had not heard about Gessler’s hat, so 
he walked by the square as usual. “Stop!” cried one of 
the soldiers, who. was guarding the pole. “Don’t you see 
Gessler’s hat? Don’t you know that you must bow before 
it?” Tell stood up straight, folded his arms and replied 
firmly, “That may be Gessler’s hat, for all I know, but I 
will not bow before it.” “Then,” continued the guard, 
“T must obey orders and arrest you. To prison you 
must go.” 

Just then, as Tell was struggling with the soldiers, 
Gessler and his bodyguard rode up. ‘ What’s the trouble?”’ 
inquired Gessler. ‘This man, Tell, refuses to bow before 
your hat,” replied the officer. 

Now, Gessler knew about the hunter’s skill with the bow 
and arrow, and he said to Tell, “You shall have a chance 
to keep out of prison. If you can shoot an applefrom your 
boy’s head you shall go free.” 

“Don’t ask me to do a thing like that.” The cruel 
Gessler laughed and said, “You are too good a shot to fail 
to hit the mark. Do as I command, or my soldiers shall 
kill your boy before your eyes.” 

“T’m not afraid, father. I’ll stand perfectly still. You 
know you never miss the mark,” cried little Walter. 

One of the soldiers, directed by Gessler, marked off the 
distance and placed an apple on the child’s head. 

Placing one arrow in his belt, Tell fitted another in his 
bow. Taking careful aim he Jet the arrow fly. It whistled 
through the air straight to the middle of the apple. 

“T knew you could do it,” cried little Walter, as he flew 
to his father’s outstretched arms and the people who had 
watched so breathlessly shouted with joy. 

As Tell and his boy were leaving the square the extra 
arrow in Tell’s belt fell to the ground. “Stop!” cried 
Gessler. “Why did you place that second arrow in your 
belt?” “To kill you, cruel tyrant, if I had struck my boy,” 
replied Tell, bravely. 
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“Seize him, bind him and take him to the dungeon under 
my castle across the lake,” shouted Gessler. “He has 
threatened my life.” 

A terrible storm of thunder and lightning, with heavy 
rain, struck them as the boat started across the lake. 
The soldiers became frightened as the wind threatened 
to capsize their small boat. They decided to untie Tell and 
have him steer, as he knew the lake better than they did. 

Tell, once free, watched his chance and steered for a little 
point of land that he knew was not far away. 

As the boat swung near the point of land, Tell leaped 
ashore and then pushed the boat far out into the lake again. 
Then he quickly turned and ran to safety among his friends 
in the mountains. 

It was said, not long after, that Gessler was killed by one 
of Tell’s arrows. The people of Switzerland at last decided 
to fight for their freedom and they called William Tell to 
be their leader. Switzerland finally became a free country. 


The dramatization was naturally the next step. We 
selected the scene where Gessler, riding up on horseback, 
orders Tell to shoot the apple from his son’s head. This 
scene is full of dramatic appeal and although the acting 
was crude, it was most realistic, for the children Jived the 
story. We struck one snag—everybody wanted to be Tell 
and nobody wanted to be Gessler. 

Finally a boy who was the proud possessor of a real bow 
and arrow was selected by the scholars to the high honor 
of being “William Tell,” and he was requested to choose a 
“Gessler.” The “apple” was placed on the “‘son’s’’ head, 
but we did not allow “Tell” to shoot. We left that to the 
imagination— a matter of “Safety First.” 

Then came the question—How to have a “Project” that 
could be taken to the Convention. 

After using up considerable gray matter, we decided to 
have the youngsters tell in Silhouettes the Story they had 
just dramatized. 

Committees were appointed to collect material. Then 
began a grand hunt through old magazines for pictures to 
illustrate the story. 

We needed a man for William Tell, a child’s figure for the 
son, a man on horseback to represent Gessler, trees, pole, 
hat, apple, bow and arrow, and jas if that were not enough 
to keep fifty boys and girls on the jump, some one suggested 
that Tell should have a dog and then a tiny mite of a girl 
said she thought Gessler would like to have a bull dog to 
fight Tell’s dog. 

It was their picture they were discussing, so dogs, two kinds, 
were added to the Committee’s lists. 

Finally the “clippings” were all in and it was some 
collection. 

A row at a time was sent tothe “project table,” where the 
committees presided with great dignity. Each child was 
allowed to select the pictures needed for his or her “story.” 
These they traced on black paper and cut out. Some speci- 
ally gifted ones drew and cut their own figures and several 
of these were really very clever. 

In the next hand work period they made their setting of 
ground, sky, mountains, etc., with crayon on 9 x 12 white 
paper. Then they pasted on their silhouettes. 

It was interesting to note how the children arranged and 
rearranged their figures before pasting them. 

No two pictures were alike. 

These white sheets were mounted on 12 x 17 black paper. 
The children wrote their names on narrow strips of white 
paper which were pasted on the black sheets just below their 
“stories.” 

The fifty “stories” were fastened together to form a book. 
The cover page bore in “gold” letters, “The Story of 
William Tell, Third Grade, S. B. Huey School.” 

These letters were cut from yellow glazed paper, to carry 
out the idea of using our school colors—yellow and black. 
Bradley’s Cut-Out Letters were used as models. 

Yellow cord tied the pages together. 

As an Exhibit the “project” was most satisfactory, 
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judging from the thumbing the book received, but, best of 
all, it put new life into the history periods and made the 
children anxious to try out other characters in a like 


manner. 


A “Socialized Recitation,” a week later, proved without 
a doubt that William Tell, his son, Gessler, and even the 
dogs, were mighty real to my boys and girls, making me feel 
that the extra work was worth while. 


Suggestions for the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrell Adel 


February 
MonDAY 
Patriotic Period—Why February is called the patriotic 
month 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Life of Millet 
WEDNESDAY 


Literature Appreciation—Story of Samson 
THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Selections from Riley 
FRIDAY 
Safety First—Read selections from ‘“‘Sure Pop, the Safety 
Scout” 


MonpDAY 

Patriotic Period—Captain, O My Captain—Walt Whit- 

man 

TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Angelus—Millet (Reverence) 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Early Life of Lincoln 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Later Life of Lincoln 


FRIDAY 
What Lincoln has Meant to Our Country 


MONDAY 

Legend of St. Valentine 
TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—The Gleaners—Millet (Thrift) 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Life of Washington 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Life of Washington 
FRIDAY 

Life of Washington 


MONDAY 

Patriotic Period—Wilson’s Service to Our Country 
TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Review Millet 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Poems of Winter 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Why the Bear Sleeps all Winter 
FRIDAY, 

Quotations from Noted Men 
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Creating an Atmosphere 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


A Japanese Project 


Wa preparing outlines for my Japanese project 
the necessity of creating an atmosphere awakened 

as much thought as that of presenting characters 
and customs. Even the most listless responded to the 
appeal for things made in Japan, and a very thorough 
search was carried on in the homes and shops. Very proud 
were the children who found at home cups, saucers, etc., 
stamped “Japan” or “Nippon.” 

So many and varied were the contributions and so large 
the space covered, that the photographer engaged to take 
a picture of our room said it would be impossible to include 
all the objects and pictures. Consequently, the photograph 
from which the illustration above was made shows but a 
part of our Japanese section. 

The thirty-eight pieces of china, all bearing the Japanese 
stamp, included cups and saucers, teapots, a chocolate set, 





Anna Sinkage as Take and Edward Slepronski as Taro 


salt and pepper shakers, bowls, vases, match-holders and 
plates. 

The Japanese Village “cut-outs,” familiar to most 
teachers, were very effective after the children painted 
them with water color. 

One child was proud of a lacquered glove box and another 
equally proud of a Japanese incense burner. Two girls 
brought Japanese parasols, one a doll’s size and the other 
a full-sized parasol which the child had received from a 
relative in far-away Panama. Japanese money, paper 
napkins and silk handkerchiefs were in evidence, and 
Japanese writing paper, which one child said looked brittle 
but which proved to be very strong. A dainty white silk 
purse bore a design executed in the exquisite black pen 
tracery which seems a Japanese prerogative. Japanese 
straw flowers that never fade nor die excited so much 
interest that we sent to the Japan Seed Company for a 
package of the seeds. 


Handwork 


There were several kinds of Japanese fans, some from the 
ten-cent store, bearing pictures of charming maidens, and 
interesting bits of scenery, and some of the folding variety 
often distributed as souvenirs. 

A small heart-shaped box covered with red satin had 
evidently been designed to hold tiny candies for use on 
St. Valentine’s Day. On the bottom was the highly prized 
statement, “Made in Japan.” 

The photograph shows the pretty “wind-chimes” bought 
by a little boy with fifteen cents taken from his bank, with 
the understanding that he would earn and replace the 
amount. 

Another bought a nail brush with “Japan” stamped on 
the frame. 

The mounted dolls on the shelf and the pictures in the 
background were borrowed from the Newark Library and 
Museum. When the class visited the latter, other dolls 
were seen; also a Japanese Village model and a jinrikisha 
(natural size). 

One boy was determined to find a toy Japanese table 
and failing to do so, he made one from his Meccano outfit 
material. 

Another boy collected news items and one from Current 
Events seems worth copying: 


Much-Traveled Tin 


Christmas toys made from old tin are now reaching this country 
from Japan. They are made from tin cans which were first used to 
ship oil to China. 

There the cans were filled with other oils and shipped back to the 
United States. Then Japanese toy factories bought the cans, flattened 
them out and shipped them to Japan. There they were made over 
into attractive playthings for the boys and girls of the United States 
and then shipped back here again. 

In Japan, tin, iron and_ wood are very Scarce. 
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Pagoda at Nara 


r 








Temple at Nara 
(Illustrations on this page used by courlesy of Stone & Webster Journal) 


One of the highly prized contributions was a tiny Ameri- 
can flag bearing a label on which was stamped, ‘“‘ Made in 
Japan.” This flag was, according to flag etiquette, placed 
above the Japanese Navy flag, but a change of position 
secured a better picture of the tiny emblem. 

The first thing we made was the flag of the Japanese 
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Empire. The children decided the size and 
background and all enjoyed trying to make the 
circular center. The best red disk (34 inches in 
diameter) was chosen and mounted on heavy 
white drawing paper 10 x 8. A narrow flag 
staff was added and the flag was mounted upon 
black silhouette paper 21 x 18 inches. This 
flag, surrounded by Japanese pictures, was on 
the wall to the right of the door and does not 
show in the picture. 

The drawings of Fuji-yama were made with 
white blackboard crayon upon greén board. 

The vases (eight of which are shown) were 
cut from green board and decorated with 
colored crayola. These were mounted upon 
rough-surfaced cream paper, barred at the top 
with black crayola. From the many Japanese 
flowers we had been interested in, the chrysan- 
themum was chosen for the vases. Two were 
drawn for each vase and colored according to 
fancy. The drawings were then fastened to 
dark brown cardboard. 

As one cannot imagine a Japanese girl with- 
out a pretty fan, we decided to make fans and 
chose the open fan for our pattern. The draw- 
ing board was cadet blue and a black crayola 
edge was used. Each child who had contrib- 
uted a piece of Japanese china was allowed to 
copy from it designs for his fan. Others used 
pictures from books and magazines. 

Screens next claimed our attention and light- 
brown board, 9 x 12, served nicely for three- 
sectioned screens. These also were decorated 
in Japanese style and the china and pictures 
were again found useful in suggesting designs. 

The red booklets which contained our language 
sheets, were decorated with drawings of Japanese 
blossoms. 

Among the things made of plasticine were 
bowls. These were placed upon the table and 
filled with real rice. Of course, there were tiny 
chop-sticks for each bowl. At our “make- 
believe” feast we ate real rice-cakes, purchased 
at a Japanese store in New York City. The 
container was truthfully stamped, “ Made in 
U. S. A.,” but the design on the rice-cakes was 
certainly Japanese. One child said it was better 
for the rice-cakes to be made in New York, as 
they might get damp coming from Japan! 


Music 

Japanese music is apt to give the “foreigner” 
the impression that there is lack of tone or 
“tune,” as some say, though skilled artists are 
credited with securing pleasing effects by the 
combined use of the samisen, flute, gong, drum, 
and koto. 

We used the following, based upon the 
Japanese: 

Song—‘ The Japanese Sandman.” 

Song—“ Japanese Lullaby.” 

Victrola Record—*“ The Japanese Sandman,” 
introducing “ Avalon.” 


Game—Japanese Tag 


Directions for playing this game may be 
found in the New Jersey booklet for physical 
training. 


Books Used 


The Japanese Twins—Lucy Fitch Perkins 

Aound the World (Chapter on Japan) 

Home Geography. (Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York Chicago) 
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Courtesy of Stone & Webster Journal 
Japanese Garden, Kobe 


“The Story of the Silkworm.” 
Picture—“ Feeding Silkworms in Japan.” 
Merrill Third Reader 
“Haru in the Land of the Rising Sun.” 
“The Old Man Who Made the Trees Blossom.” 
“The Stone-Cutter.”” (Dramatized and sketched.) 
Alice and Tom—Kate Louise Brown 


Articles in Prrmary EDUCATION 
“The Burning of the Rice Fields’”—March, 1921 
“The Japanese Emperor and the Chinese Nightingale” — 

October, 1921 

“TIssum-boshi” (Japanese Fairy Tale) May, 1922 
“The Rice Target”—April, 1923 
“Children’s Day in Japan”—May, 1923 
“Tanabata—The Weaver Princess”—June, 1923 


A poem greatly enjoyed was Eugene Field’s “ Japanese 
Lullaby.” 


Points of appeal in “Umé San in Japan” —Eitta McDonald 
and Julia Dalyrmple 

The picture of Umé San in the field of many-hued iris. 

The teaching of the “tea-ceremony”’ to baby sister Tei, 
who upturned the bowl over her head and smilingly mur- 
mured, “The honorable fountain.” 

The lesson of industry learned from the singing-insects, 
whose cry, “Torn clothes—patch up—patch up!” urged 
the Japanese mother to weave and sew before the cold 
winter days appeared. 

The lesson of sacrifice learned from the story of the little 
red shoes, the longed-for American shoes with heels, re- 
ceived by Umé San on New Year’s morning. This same 
day, upon being told that her mother was seriously ill, little 
Umé San went to the great Temple and laid at the feet of 
the Goddess Kwannon her pretty red shoes. 

This same interesting book amused our boys by stating 
the Japanese carpenter always pulls his saw toward him 
and that their Japanese brothers call their stilts “heron- 
legs.” 


A favorite story for oral reproductions was “ Blossoming 
Time,” from that delightful book, “Alice and Tom,” by 
Kate Louise Brown. 


Blossoming Time 
Some children in an American village had enjoyed in 
school various colored pictures of Japanese orchards in 
full bloom. Their teacher was invited to take them to the 
orchard of Colonel Appleton to see the trees laden with 
beautiful pink and white blossoms. , 
Shujii, the Colonel’s Japanese servant, dressed in native 
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costume, welcomed them in Japanese fashion 
(hands. clasped tightly together). Colonel 
Appleton repeated in English the beautiful words: 
“A thousand welcomes to you! May your joys 
be as many and as fragrant as these blossoms, 
only may they not fade so quickly!” 

Three of the children surprised the others by 
suddenly appearing in Japanese costumes, which 
they had worn at a party. Beautiful in their 
picturesque garb, they stood amid the blossoms 
and sang a Japanese song that had been translated 
for them. 

The week we studied “ Blossoming Time,’’ we 
found in an American paper a fascinating picture 
called “Cherry Blossom Time in Washington.” 
Some fortunate photographer had taken the 
picture of little Ayako Kawamura and her 
brother, Minako Kawamura (children of the 
Secretary of the Japanese Legation in America) 
enjoying a touch of their native land along the 
Potomac River. 


A Language Lesson 


The Japanese conception of the motto, “Speak no evil; 
hear no evil; see no evil,” is a worth-while picture of three 
Japanese girls with hands over the offending organs of 
speech, hearing and sight. Feeling that we might profit by 
a study of this picture, we used it for oral and written work. 


A Lesson for Tale Bearers 


Three little Japanese girls came from Japan. One little girl had 
her hands on her mouth, the other had her hands on her ears, and the 
other had her hands on her eyes. These three things meant this: 

We should not tell tales or speak evil. We should not listen to tale- 
bearers or listen to evil things. We should not look at evil children 
doing evil things. 

If all children do those things girls and boys will have better play- 
mates to play with. Boys and girls should do and listen to good 
things. 

CAROLINE MINGER 


A Lesson for Tale Bearers 


Tale Bearers are children that tell on other children that they play 
with. 

Japanese children are not Tale Bearers. 

I know that Taro and Take did not tell tales because their mother 
would not like it. 

Miss Moore hung up a post-card picture of three Japanese girls. 
The first girl has her hands over her mouth. That means, “Speak 
no evil.” 

The second girl has her hands over her ears. That means, “Hear 
no evil.” 

The third girl has her hands over her eyes. That means, “See no 
evil.” 

Ruta WARDELL 


A Lesson for Tale Bearers 


It is not nice to speak evil, hear evil or see evil. 
girl that came from Japan. She has her hands over her mouth. She 
shall speak no evil. There is another little girl that came from Japan. 

She has her hands over her ears. 

She shall hear no evil. Then there is one more who has her hands 
over her eyes. She shall see no evil. These three pictures were on a 
Japanese postcard. 


There is a little 


HELEN Vost 


A Lesson for Tale Bearers 


The picture of three little Japanese girls that Miss Moore hung up 
is a lesson. 

The first girl has her hands on her mouth because that means, 
“Speak no evil.” 

The second girl has her hands over her ears and that means, “Hear 
no evil.” 

The third girl has her hands over her eyes and that means, “See 
no evil.” 

STELLA WITNESS 


Picture Study 


Greeting in Japan (Teach Ohayo and Sayonara) 
Friends in Council 
A Japanese Kitchen 
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The Guardian of Little Children 

A Japanese Fair 

As the Natives Travel (Compare modes) 

Characteristic Architecture 

A Forest Monarch (Compare trees of Cali- 

fornia) 

Japanese Handwork 

Bronze Horse 

Little People of Japan—S?. Nicholas 

Wistaria and Tea Gardens 

Follow My Lead 

Bargain Sale of Japanese Sandals 

On the Way to School 

Unique Rice-threshing Machine (Compare 
with American) 

The Sacred Rooster 

A Coaling Steamer (Loaded with cargo by girls) 

Robin Feeding Her Young 








The picture of the robin feeding the little 


birds was given a prominent place in our col- 
§ Pp Pp Courtesy of Stone & Webster Journal 


lection because it reminded us of the picture Tea Plantation 
that little Taro chose for the “honorable recess.”’ 
Comparisons: The Camphor Tree 


Manner of writing 
Letters in alphabet (Japanese, 47) 
Games, Food, Houses, Trees, etc. 


Story read. 

Picture of the tree. 

Picture of cutting the wood and boiling it. 
Picture of weighing crude camphor. 
Trees Picture of room—packing the blocks of camphor. 


That love of nature which makes the whole world kin is 


always evident in the tree culture of all countries. 1 The Camphor Tree 
,. We noted the beautiful and also the useful among which It is an evergreen. 
are the Japanese camphor tree and the lacquer tree. The blossom is white. 




















Drawings by Japanese School Children 
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The berry is red. 
Size—sometimes 15 feet in diameter. 
Age—sometimes 300 years. 


2 The Japanese Camphor 
It is the only kind now used for practical purposes. 
It destroys moths. 
It is used in medicinal ways. 
(Children give uses.) 


3 Value 


One group of 13 trees about 100 years old was valued at 
$4000 


4 Flowers of Camphor 
The “flowers” are the crystals or grains of pure camphor. 
These are used for medicinal preparations and for manu- 
factures such as celluloid productions and other arts. 
The compressed blocks are made from the “Flowers of 
Camphor”’ in presses of great power. 


Poster Work 


One of our largest posters was made by a few pupils 
especially apt in drawing, and was an adaptation of the 
Japanese ‘‘ Midsummer.” 

Pond lilies (outlined on white background): 

Circular leaves (green). 

Thin spears of reed (natural). 

Kingfisher with brilliant plumage, minnow in mouth of 

bird. 

Water and sky (blue). 


Attention was drawn to the beautiful idea of the Japanese 
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artist, that the water-lilies were looking up at the kingfisher 
while feeling very sorry for the little minnow. 


Assembly Program 


The children were dressed in Japanese costumes, some 
wearing sandals and clogs. 


CHARACTERS 


THE JAPANESE TWINS 
Taro—Edward Slepronski 
Take—Anna Sinkage 

READER—Edith Kerr 

CHorus—Class 


Edward Our class has been reading “The Japanese 
Twins.” Iam Taro and Anna is Take. 

We have learned many things about Japanese boys and 
girls, but I haven’t time to tell you very many. Boys 
and girls in Japan wear clogs instead of shoes. They take 
a bath every day. They wash behind their ears and they 
brush their teeth hard. 

They use many strange expressions. When Taro tickled 
Take’s nose, he said to her, “Your honorable nose was 
tickled so that you would wake up and hear the birds sing.” 

In Japan, all the boys celebrate their birthdays on the 
same day. This day is called the “Feast of Flags.” The 
flags are the shape of a fish called the carp, and every house 
has a pole flying as many fish flags as there are boys in the 
house. The reason the boys’ flags are carp fish is because 
the carp isn’t a lazy fish that wants to swim only down- 
stream, the easy way. He swims up the river and jumps 
up the falls. 

That’s the way boys should be—brave and strong like 
the carp. 
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Drawings by Japanese School Children 
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WASHINGT 
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Anna We all wrote letters to Taro or Take. Here is 
mine. I had to write it twice, because I had a few mistakes 
in my first letter. I had “interesting” and I had to change 
it to “interested” and I had to change two other words. 


DEAR TAKE, 
_ We made bowls in school out of plasticine and some children brought 
rice to put in them. 

How do you use the two chop-sticks when you eat your r\ce? 

We have thirty-eight pieces of china on our school table. 

We have Japanese pictures and the Japanese flag hanging in our 
room and I am interested in your Japanese cups and saucers that you 
send from Japan to our country. 

a you write across your paper, or up and down as we do our music 
scale 

Have you plasticine and crayola in your Third Grade? 

Dear Take, I wish you would write a letter to me and I will write 
one back to you. 


Your friend, 
ANNA SINKAGE 


(Address was at top of letter and also on back of envelope.) 


Conversation 
(Adapted) 


Take ‘Taro, we are getting very old, aren’t we? 

Taro Yes, we are six now. 

Take What are you going to be when you are seven or 
eight years old, and we are grown up? 

Taro Well, I’m not sure, but I think I shall be either a 
general or a juggler. What are you going to be? 

Take Odear! There’s only one thing I can grow up to 
be. If I am very, very good, maybe I’ll grow to be a 
mother-in-law some time. 

Taro Never mind, Take. Come, we must go; it is 
almost time to go to bed. 


(Take and Taro exit.) 


Eight girls taking the parts of niothers and children 
reclined in front of a screen around which were grouped the 
other pupils. 

Our reader then gave the words of “The Japanese Sand- 
man,” as told by Raymond Egan, the beautiful lullaby 
chorus being sung after the reading of each stanza. Owing 
to copyright, we are not able to reproduce the music of the 
song. 

The Japanese Sandman 
CHORUS 
Here’s the Japanese Sandman, 
Sneaking on with the dew— 
Just an old second-hand man, 
He'll buy your old day from you. 
He will take every sorrow 
Of the day that is through, 
And he'll give you to-morrow 
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Just to start life anew. 
Then you’ll be a bit older 
In the dawn when you wake, 
And you'll be a bit bolder 
With the new day you make. 
Here’s the Japanese Sandman, 
Trade him silver for gold— 
Just an old second-hand man, 
Trading new days for old. 


(Copyright by Jerome H. Remick & Co., and reprinted by special 
permission.) 


‘‘International Education Intercourse’”’ 


Noting in Prrmary Epucation, December, 1922, an appeal 
for “International Education Intercourse,” made by the 
Osaka Branch of the Japanese Educationists’ Union, the 
writer, some months later, wrote to the director, Mr. 
Kenshiu Ikehara. His letter of thanks requested samples 
of children’s work in return for the interesting ones that 
he sent. 

This request aroused much enthusiasm and pupils of 
various grades added to the third grade contributions of 
work and replies to the friendly cards sent by the Japanese 
children. 

Japanese news clippings showed the satisfactory result 
of the efforts of the Osaka Branch. 

The Osaka Asahi, of December, 1923, gave an account of 
their “First Exhibition of International Children’s Work 
and Fraternity Letters.” 

An exchange of Christmas greetings among the world’s 
children is a beautiful way to interest the young in the 
customs and interest of various countries. 

For years the American people have admired the high 
degree of perfection which the Japanese have attained in art 
and industry, and since the terrific earthquake of September, 
1, 1923, we have had cause to admire their courageous 


spirit. 
Tokio 
If I could paint brave Tokio, 
Whose light was quenched by Fate’s decree, 
My brush would trace a woman’s face 
Upturned and smiling. 
Undaunted, midst the signs of woe, 
Uplifting all that was laid low, 
Her sons have raised a city new, 
Their heart’s designing —M. B. Moore 


In our study of Japan, many points covered were similar 
to those taken up by all who try to teach children something 
of the wonderul Island Empire, and as it would be impossible 
to improve upon many of these presentations, we have 
refered only to such features of our work as seem different 
from the many interesting ones previously printed in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Drawing Outlines for February 


Elsa Steward 


First Week 


Free hand paper cutting. Subject—“An Incident in the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln.” The black cuttings should be 
mounted on white paper. 

2 Lincoln shield decoration. The largest shield is red, 
and a white shield is pasted over it. The blue shield is 
smaller still and a strip of it is cut away. Paste the blue 
shield on the white so that a strip of white will show through. 

3 Letter “Lincoln” on the white strip of shield made in 
previous lesson. 


Second Week 


1 Make dancing hearts for St. Valentine’s Day. 
2 Fold 9x12 paper in halves, to make the heart valentine. 
The protruding heart is red and the small hearts on the 


Clark, Ohio 


ribbon are also red. Print a message on the inside of the 
booklet. 

3 Japanese Girl Valentine. Use the pattern, or this is 
also simple enough to be made free hand. Her hair is black, 
face and hands light yellow, dress white, and the small 
double heart red. Use this verse: 

Little Jap girl, 
Ho Ching Loo, 

Wants to be your Valentine, 
She loves you. 


4 Silhouette Valentine. May be made in black and 
white, or heart flowers may be red. Use this verse: 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Help my hearts to grow, 
So each may be a Valentine 
To say, “T love you so.” 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Double the Use of the Language Period 


Alice Corneveaux, Minnesota 


“PIHE world is so full of a number of things,” and the 
hours are so short. Why spend time on mere 
“correct expression” when there is so much of 

pleasure and profit waiting to be “correctly expressed’’? 

With only a little planning the Language Period can be 

made the most eagerly anticipated hour of the day. 

Why say: 


I have a pencil. 
I shall write. 


when one may say: 
I am Betsy Ross. 


I have a red petticoat. 
I shall make red stripes for the flag. 


or: 
I am Clytie. 
See my yellow hair and my green dress. 
I love to watch the sun. 

or: 


I shall have a penny. 
I shall buy a Christmas seal. 


February is a month of opportunities. So much of good 
citizenship may be taught without preaching. We learned 
of Washington, Paul Revere, and Betsy Ross, of Lincoln, 
Uncle Tom, Little Eva and other lesser lights. We told 
the story of the flag from thirteen stars to forty-eight, 
saluted it daily, and praised it in song. 

When it was time for written work, we made a list of 
interesting titles to be placed on the blackboard. The 
children chose from these or substituted others entirely 
their own. No one was limited to one story in one period. 
Some wrote two, others three. 

Before beginning to write, we reviewed our rules for 
composition and decided to tell short stories, using short 
sentences, and to avoid covering too much ground. A 
variety of interesting details is infinitely better than the 
monotonous repetition of one or two big facts. 

Only the third grade children were required to use the 
paragraph. The second grade people were allowed to do 
so, or to put their stories into a few short correlated sen- 
tences. Below are a few of the little compositions. 


Old Glory 


The flag is red, white ard blue. We love it. We salute it. The 
boys take off their hat when the flag goes up. 
MARIE SVEJKOVSKY 


Our Banners 


We raised our school flag on Lincoln’s birthday. We boys took off 
our hats when it went up. The girls saluted. 
Kermit OLSON 


Abraham Lincoln 
Lincoln set the slaves free. The poor black people were happy. 
AGNES SVEIKOVSKY 
The First Flag 


Betsy Ross made the first flag. She cut up her red petticoat to 
make the red stripes. She cut thirteen white stars. She sewed them 
on the field of blue. 


RutH CHRISTOPHERSON 


George Washington 


Washington was our first President. He was a great soldier. He 
never told a lie. 
Harry HANGGE 


Buddy’s Valentine 


Buddy was glad when the postman brought him a valentine. He 
was sad when he found that he could not read the verse. His kind 
sister, Marie, read it for him. 


Doris CooGAN 


After so much of song and story children should be able 
to make some generalizations. So we planned to write a 
set of questions by which.a little citizen might test the 
quality of his citizenship. Careful explanation of the 
word “citizen”? was needed. Many of the class were the 
children of foreign-born parents, so we talked of naturaliza- 
tion papers and of what must be accomplished before they 
could be granted. The father of one of the girls was at 
that time attending a night school, learning to read and 
wirte English and getting the rudiments of American 
history and civics, so the interest was keen. After much 
discussion of what a good citizen might and might not do, 
we produced the following questionnaire. 


Am I a good citizen of the United States of America? 
Do I know the story of my country? 
Do I obey my country’s laws? 
Do I love and honor the flag? 
Am I honest, truthful and brave? 
Am I respectful to my parents? 
Do I obey promptly and cheerfully at home and at 
school? 

8 Am I kind to old people, small children and dumb 
animals? 

9 Am I polite and helpful to all? 

10 Am I willing to share my pleasures? 

11 Am I clean? 

12 Am I healthy? 

13 Am I pleasing in appearance? 

14 Do TI make good use of my time? 

15 Am | careful to waste no food, clothing, nor school 
supplies? 

16 Do TI save a part of my money? 

17 Do I remember that God sees me? 


NOP WH 


After the questions had been printed in large type on 
chart board, we used them as a basis for both oral and 
written composition. While one child told a story, the 
remainder of the class listened and decided which question 
he had in mind. Below are examples. 


Marian Oliver’s mother called him. He would have 
liked to play a little while longer. But he wanted to obey 
his mother. So he came home with a smile. 

Volunteer Marian is thinking of number seven. Do I 
obey cheerfully and promptly at home and at school? 

Marie Doris went to get a drink. She left her nickel 
on her desk. Obadialt sat across the aisle. He slipped 
the nickel into his own pocket. Doris cried. 

Volunteer Marie is thinking of number seventeen: Do 
I remember that God sees me? 

Myrtle Grandpa dropped his cane. Maynard ran to 
pick it up. Grandpa said, “Thank you, my dear.” 

Volunteer Number eight: Am I kind to old people, 
small children and dumb animals? 

Maynard Miss Lloyd came to our room. She said, 
“We are going to learn a song about George Washington.” 
Marjorie asked, “Who is George Washington?” 

Volunteer Number two. Do I know the story of my 
country? 

Catherine Roger had a hard lesson in arithmetic. 
First he thought he would draw pictures. Then he said, 
“No, I must do my work.” 

Volunteer Number fourteen: Do I make good use of 
my time? 
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James Buzzie was driving his new car. 
Water Street at forty miles an hour. 
him and he had to pay a fine. 

Volunteer Number three. Buzzie didn’t obey the law. 


He went up 
A policeman arrested 


Sometimes a number of the children were sent to the 
board to write their stories while the rest were doing oral 
work. Then the written work was criticised by the class. 
One day it happened that the writers were all girls. Several 
of them used the names of boys in the room and in their 
stories made the boys appear to be somewhat undesirable 
citizens. The injured parties swore vengeance. I was 
allowed to be present at their indignation meeting and they 
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finally agreed that the best way to get even and make the 
girls feel very much ashamed of themselves was to write 
the very nicest stories about them. Next day when the 
boys went to the board, there was much craning of necks. 
A surprised and shamefaced group of girls saw themselves 
described as helpful, kind, obedient and law-abiding. 
Thereafter boys and girls vied with each other in throwing 
bouquets. 

The children seemed never to tire of these stories. They 
wrote them for the Grade Supervisor’s Book of Standard 
Compositions and for their own Langauge Files. They 
were still enthusiastic when I was glad to change to early 
spring material. 
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A Valentine Project 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 


(Book rights reserved) 


One of the most interesting and effective projects to be 
carried out in the primary room is the valentine project. 
In this subject nearly every phase of the work may be car- 
ried out by the children. As Valentine Day approached, 
the children suggested that we make valentines and have 
a store to sell them to the other children in the different 
rooms. It was also decided that we advertise this sale. 
The children made up advertisements and the best ones 
were put on the board. They were first read and then a 
group of children was chosen to print them. These were 
placed in the other rooms. 

In planning our work, we decided we 
needed a postman to deliver the valen- 


were Number Form, (marking the prices on valentines, 
making change) ; Spelling (words used in the advertisements, 
and verses written in the valentines); Language (conver- 
sation about the store, the postman, making of rhymes, 
valentine stories); Reading (advertisements, rhymes and 
verses, the story made during language work, valentine 
stories from readers or library books); Writing (names 
and addresses on envelopes); Music (Song, ‘‘ Mr. Postman, 
My Valentine’); Industrial Art (making valentines, en- 
velopes, and the illustrated posters, “To Cupid’s Castle” 
and the “Postman”’); History (study of the postman and 
the postoffice); Science (How stamps are made). 





The fields are heaped with drifts of snow; 
The sky is gloomed with heavy clouds; 

But paths are cheered where’er you go 
With brave little chickadee crowds.—Sel. 





tines, so at this point we studied the 
duties of a mail carrier, who he works 
for, who pays him, how he becomes a 
mailman. The children also became 
interested in stamps of different kinds 
and in foreign postage. 

The children who were selected as 
postmen had to be able to read the ad- 
dresses on the envelopes and know the 
different 10oms. Caps and bags were 
made for them by -the other children. 
Many valentines were made, verses and 
jingles were copied from the board and 
the prices were placed on each one, 
chosen to test particular number facts. 
A counter was arranged and store-keeper 
chosen. Each child was given paper 
money, and three or four children were 
allowed to go to the store at one time. 
The storekeepers were changed from 
time to time in order to give each child 
a chance. 

While making the valentines the ques- 
tion arose, “Why do we have valen- 
tines?” This led to the discussion of 
St. Valentine and the story of his life 
and several stories were read. 

The subjects covered in this project 
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A February Picture Study 


The Minuet 


OHN| EVERETT MILLAIS was one of the most dis- 
tinguished painters of the pre-Raphaelite school and 
his pictures have withstood the test of the passing years 

better than those of many of his fellows. 

The Island of Jersey, the southernmost of the Channel 
Islands, was the place from which the Millais family hailed. 
Only sixteen miles from the Normandy coast, while more 
than a hundred from England, to which it now belongs, 
it is little wonder that there is more of France than of Britain 
in its people and customs. In like manner, too, we can 
account for the French flavor in the name of our artist. 
The little island has always had a thrifty population of small 
freeholders, and at each time of persecution in France this 
has been largely re-enforced by refugees from that country. 
It is possible that tales regarding some of the Huguenot 
refugees listened to by Millais in his ‘childhood may account 
for that fine picture of his in which he so exquisitely repre- 
sented the parting of a Huguenot from his sweetheart. 

The Millais family has been known in the Island of Jersey 
since the time of William the Conqueror and through this 
long interval they have been more or less prominent in its 
affairs. John William Millais, the father of the artist, held 
a position in the militia for many years. As we read of him, 
we wish we might have known him intimately. He had the 
reputation of being the handsomest man in the island, of 
being sweet-tempered and jolly to the verge of total lack of 
ambition for himself. He was fond of music, and like an 
old Troubadour, whom he strongly resembled, he could turn 
to any one of half a dozen musical instruments and bring 
from them pleasing and solacing strains. 

He had married a widow, Mrs. Hodgkinson, and on the 
island, Mary, their oldest child, was born. The family 
moved to Southampton later and here the two boys, William 
and his younger brother, John Everett, were born. The 
family returned to St. Heliers, on the Island of Jersey, and 
the two boys had four years of life most pleasing to children. 
John, in particular, was fond of natural history and along the 
coast, with its miniature bays, were found all sorts of speci- 
mens to please his fancy. In the little inland valleys, butter- 
flies and birds were studied and minutely drawn and colored, 
for even at the tender age of four our artist amused himself 
continually with the pencil. 

From St. Heliers the Millais’s moved to Dinan near the 
coast of Brittany, where they resided for two years. It was 
a romantic place, with its medieval architecture and its 
proximity to the sea. The boys were entertained, too, by 
watching the soldiers moving back and forth to their bar- 
racks. “Johnnie,” as the family called him, even after he 
became known to the world, with surprising skill one day 
drew the drum major in all the gorgeousness of his gold-be- 
decked uniform. Two officers, noticing his occupation, stole 
up to him and begged the sketch to show to their men. 
When it was exhibited none would believe that such work 
could be done by a boy of six. In their interest they laid 
wagers and the two officers set off to bring the little artist. 
He appeared even more diminutive in the presence of the 
great burly soldiers and at once confirmed his authorship of 
the drawing by sketching offhand a remarkable likeness of 
the colonel smoking a cigar. Thetwome took the child off 
to his parents and, in their praise of his efforts, urged them 
to take him to Paris where he could study the art for which 
he was evidently destined. 

After two years the family was back at St. Heliers, where 
Johnnie had his first lessons in art. Here, too, began his 
general education, which was of the most general character 
for a man who in later life became so famous. He was 
an exceedingly delicate child and after two days in school it 
was given up as unsuited to so weak a physique. 
mother became his teacher and so attractive did she make 
his tasks, so successful was she in infusing her own culture 


His . 


into her gifted boy that in after years he was accustomed to 
say, “I owe all that Iam to my mother.” He had no other 
general schooling except that which came from this strong, 
cultivated woman. 

At the age of ten he entered the Royal Academy as a 
regular pupil, the youngest student that ever entered its 
doors as such. Here he was nicknamed “The Boy,” and 
became a great favorite with the older students. When he 
took prizes, as he did even in these early years, he was so 
small that he often went up to claim his honors on the 
shoulder of some big boy. : 

He painted constantly and assiduously from his first stu- 
dent days, but his earliest permanent success with the public 
was the picture known as the “Huguenot Lovers.’”’ Prob- 
ably thousands have loved this picture who never have 
given even a passing thought to the ivy-covered wall in the 
back or-the exquisite flowers on either side. Yet on these 
details Millais spent days and days of most painstaking 
work. When the picture was exhibited it was next to im- 
possible to get near it, so dense was the crowd that gathered 
about it. With this painting the artist’s permanent success 
was assured, whatever theories he held regarding painting 
as a branch of the fine arts. 

As a painter of children, Millais was always particularly 
happy. He was very fond of them himself, and his own 
family served for models of many of the most charming 
child portraits. The list of them is a long one and among 
them is “The Minuet,” a picture of his little daughter Effie. 

Millias was a prolific painter and his work includes por- 
traits of many of the famous statesmen and literati of his 
day. Unlike many artists, he had not to wait for death or 
old age to establish his fame, but enjoyed a long and success- 
ful career among his contemporaries. He died in 1896 and 
was buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, beside 
Reynolds and Christopher Wren. 





‘The Sweetest Lives” 


Franklin Young Harper, Illinois 


There came a time during Washington’s administration 
when he was being mercilessly criticised by some of 
those ambitious ones who sought vainly to injure him in 
the public eye, when he had evidently grown tired of the 
responsibility incident to the presidency. This feeling 
was reflected in his utterance made near the close of his 
last adminsitration, when he said, “I had rather be in 
my grave than in the presidency.”’ 

Some folks apparently feel that any person who is not 
immensely pleased with every phase of the kind of work he 
happens to be pursuing, should find some other job. Some 
people would not be pleased with any kind of work short 
of a lifetime pension. And then, upon being granted one, 
they would still be restless and longing for something they 
could not define. Every kind of work has its unpleasant 
features. A task that is a bore to-day may be a pleasure 
to-morrow. 

The teaching profession does not always follow along 
paths strewn with flowers. There are gloomy days as well 
as cheerful days. Many teachers, during those days of 
gloom, vow that when the term is over, teaching will 
forever be in the past tense with them. 

There is a lot of work in this wide old world of ours that 
no doubt would remain undone, if each one resolved to 
do only those things that specially appealed to him. The 
line of least resistance usually circumscribes those tasks 
that we all like to do so well. If one determines to do only 
those things one likes to do, the element of duty is entirely 
omitted. 

As we look at those proverbial “heights” of great men, 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Making Use of the Child’s Environment 


Grace Scroxton 


In recent years, much has been done to link the child’s 
school life with his life outside. Teachers realize that a 
child’s problems should arise from his present environment 
and that when interested, he will go after and get a wealth 


of materials and information to solve his problems. 
The following tabulation illustrates an attempt to use the 
environment of a class of forty-one, although but twenty- 
nine typical cases have been used here. 


CHILD 
Gr. IV FATHER MOTHER Books Movies OTHER INTERESTS 
1 Policeman Owns Book of Knowledge Yes Baseball. Marbles 
Preferes adventure 
2 Supt. Bakery Owns Reference Library = Car. Marbles 
Prefers adventure 
3 Supt. Bakery Prefers adventure ei Car. Marbles 7 
4 Textile Eng. Travels. Many foreign things Owns Book of Knowledge Car. PrivateGym. Class. Leaderin Phy. 
for class study Prefers history training. Marbles. Rollerskates 
5 Dry Cleaner Attends nutrition class Prefers fairy tales 5 Dolls, house, playing school 
6 Storekeeper Prefers animal stories = Violin lessons. Plays in school orchestra. 
Hebrew school 
7 Woodworker : Prefers adventure ” Baseball. Bicycle 
8 Laundryman Lived in China. Foreign Prefers fairy tales No Private gym. Playing house, dolls, and 
things for study school 
9 Fireman Owns Book of Knowledge Yes Bicycle, marbles, baseball 
Prefers history 
10 Wall paper store P Prefers fairy tales - Dolls, house, playing school 
11 Milkman Gave 3 gallons of milk for Prefers fairy tales - Car. Privategym. Pianolessons. Mem- 
cocoa for class party ber of Class Glee Club ; 
12 Doctor Made cocoa for class party Owns Book of Knowledge. Owns “ Camera. Takes class pictures. Dancing 
Jour. Thro’ Bookland. lessons 
Prefers fairy tales 
13 Florist Prefers travel Garden. Playing house 
14 Nurse Prefers fairy tales 4 Playing house and school 
15 U.S. Meat Inspector Owns Book of Knowledge os Bicycle 
Prefers adventure 
16 Edison Company Grandmother taught children Own Book of Knowledge - Baseball, swimming, roller skates 
to card and spin wool Prefers adventure . 
17 Silversmith Prefers fairy tales . Baseball, swimming, games, roller skating 
18 Policeman Attends nutrition class Prefers adventure _ Playing hide and go seek.. Riding in wagon 
7 Roller ‘skating 
19 Chauffeur Attends nutrition class Prefers adventure - Car. Reading P 
20 Mgr. Chain Store Attends weekly nutrition class Owns Book of Knowledge “ Dolls, house, playing school, roller skating 
Prefers fairy tales 
21 Salesman Attends weekly nutrition class Owns Book of Knowledge a Playing house, school, dolls. Garden 
Prefers fairy tales 
22 Laborer Attends weekly nutrition class Owns Book of Knowledge ? Playing house 
Prefers fairy tales : 
23 Salvation Army Made cake for class party Owns Reference Library - Cornet Lessons. Plays in school orchestra. 
: . Prefers animal stories Member of: Class Glee Club 
24 Gardener Seeds and plants fo1 class Prefers adventure No Mother ill. Keeps house with help of 
garden. Fern foi room father 3 
25 Engraver Made cake for class party Prefers fiction Yes Private gym. Piano lessons. Leader of 
Class Glee Club ; 
26 Butcher Made cake for class party Owns Book of Knowledge Car. Private gym. Piano lessons. Class 


Prefers animal stories 
Owns Book of knowledge oi 
Prefers animal stories 
Prefers fairy tales . 


27 Salesman Attends weekly nutrtion class 


28 Civil Engineer Made cake for class party 


29 Salesman Primrose for classroom 


Natural Environment 
(Out of doors) 


Class Garden 
13 and 24 


Fathers gave seeds, young plants and advice as to the 
planting of class garden. Pupils take entire care of garden. 


Nature Study 
13, 28, 29, 2, 3, 19, 26 

Parents have cars. Children bring many specimens of 
plant life from country for class study. Pupils at present 
time know thirty wild flowers by name. 

Walks near school for studying neighboring trees, birds, 
and cultivated flowers. 

Bronx Park for further study of trees, flowers and birds. 


Children enjoy making blue prints of their specimens. 
This makes an added interest. 


(Numbers refer to child particularly interested in project 


Prefers history 


Glee Club. Playing school 

Piano lessons. Member of Class Glee Club. 
Bicycle 

Car. Reading. Playing school. Dancing 
lessons 


a Marbles, Dancing 


Bronx River 


The journey of a raindrop led to a walk to Bronx River. 
The following land and water forms were discussed: 


course of a river 

right bank 

left bank 

direction 

bed 

mouth of a river 

work of rivers 

How the Bronx is useful to our community 
hill 

valley 


Community Environment 
Library 
Class trip. 


Librarian answered pupils’ questions, telling of the service 
and history of the library. 
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Children shown how to find any book. 
Cards taken out. 


Pictures of Robinson Crusoe loaned for sand-table project. 
Books loaned. 


12 
Account of this trip written by pupil was published in 
school paper, The Jeffersonian. 


Willow Brook Dairy 


11 
Class uses twenty-two half-pint bottles of milk each day’ 
Class trip. 
Pupils shown how milk is pasteurized and bottled. 
Literature given which will be used in classroom work. 
Father gave milk for cocoa for class party. 
Plan to make some butter. 


Fire House 


9 
Class trip. 
Questions answered. 
Much good material for civics, fire prevention, <lean-up 
week, etc. 
9 
Pupil wrote an account of this trip which was published 
in local paper. 


Police Station 


1 and 18 
Class trip. 
Pupils’ questions carefully answered by officer in charge 
and boys’ fathers. 
Finger prints taken. 
Literature given pupils for use in classroom civics. 
18 
Boy wrote an account of this trip, which was published 
in local daily paper. 


Ice Plant 


Class took a trip to an artificial ic2 plant which is near 
the school building. 


Bakery 


2 and 3 
Class trip. 
Unusual courtesies shown class. 
Pupils’ questions carefully answered by Superintendent. 
Small loaves of bread, pencils and literature given class. 
2 Pupil wrote an account of this trip for school 
paper, The Jeffersonian. 
Class made and baked bread in connection with study of 
wheat. 


Motion Pictures 


A vote was taken on favorite motion picture stars, plays, 
and reasons for choice. The result of the voting follows: 


Douglas Fairbanks—Robin Hood ..... History .... 5 
-.__ The Pilgrim } 
Charles Chaplin The Kid fot Humorous .. 10 


Harold Lloyd—Safety Last .......... Humorous .. 11 
Richard Talmadge—The Dare Devil ..Daring feats 1 


“Robin Hood” is in the class library, a very popular story. 
Progress Group is reading “Robin Hood”’ in class. 

In discussing motion pictures, emphasis is placed upon 
the geography and history rather than the romance of the 
picture. This is done not to stimulate their interest in 
moving pictures, but to make the best of what they see, 
hoping to lift their standards. 
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School Activities 


Community Books 
(Records) 
Each pupil writes a book containing accounts of various 
trips taken in our community. 
Books have stiff decorated cover, contain preface, table 
of contents, many chapters, and illustrations. 


Diaries 
(Records) 
Each pupil writes a diary, keeping an account of interests 
in and out of school. 


Nutrition Classes 
22, 21, 20, 19, 18, 27, 5 

These seven pupils are underweight. 
of a nutrition class. 

Parents come weekly to meet nurse, who weighs children, 
discusses food values, computes calories from diet books 
kept by children, etc. 

Splendid co-operation. 


They are members 


Clinics 
(Dental and medical) 
Eight children from this group have been treated since 
February first. 


Hospital 

Six bowls of narcissus bulbs were grown in classroom. 
These were sent in bud to the city hospital for the wards at 
Easter time. 

Pupils received a card of appreciation from the Super- 
intendent. 


Furniture 
16 
Father sent sandpaper, stain and varnish. This boy was 
chairman of a committee of five to sandpaper and redecorate 
a table and six chairs which were a part of the class furniture. 
Good results. 


Children’s Party 
28, 25, 23, 26 
Mothers donated cakes and cocoa which they served to 
children as a Thanksgiving party. 
11 
A father gave the milk for cocoa. 
12 
Mother made the cocoa in school kitchen. 
A class of subnormal children were guests at this party. 


Mother’s Day 


Pupils made cakes and tea which they served to their 
mothers at the close of a day of regular school work when 
mothers were specially invited to be present. Children set 
the table and served. Three mothers poured the tea. 
Sixty guests were served. 

(Mothers sent all materials for making the refreshments.) 


Reading 


Many books of history, adventure, fairy tales and animal 
stories are in the class library. Among the stories familiar 
to all at the present time are: “The American History 
Plays,’” which are used for dramatization; “Bible Stories 
of Joseph, Moses and David”’; stories of Ulysses, Alexander 
the Great, Roland, Alfred, Robin Hood, Columbus, Lincoln, 
and Washington. 

Standard reading tests to determine pupils’ comprehen- 
sion were used as a basis for the division of the class into 
three groups. Those whose reading qutoiets were above 
one hundred and ten were allowed to read whole stories. 
The library method was used with this group. Pupils read 
aloud less frequently, and their roal reading was done for 
the pleasure of the whole class. Each began by giving a 
report of bis book and finished by reading an interesting 
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part from the story. Much interest in books was created 
by this group. Each was anxious to finish his own book 
that he might read another. 

A basic reader was used with the group whose reading 
quotients were below one hundred, and much drill work was 
done. Books were collected at the close of each period, 
that the children might have new material for each lesson. 

The pupils whose quotients were between one hundred 
and one hundred ten were called the “progress group.” 

The lessons were varied and the children graduated into 
the library group as soon as they had passed the test. 

Graphs showing both comprehension and speed ratings 
were made. These proved to be interesting and valuable. 
Pupils knew their low spots and their aims were fixed. 

“Arlo” and “Robinson Crusoe” were read aloud and 
discussed by the class as a whole. In connection with the 
reading of ‘Robinson Crusoe”’ a sand-table was used. The 
result is beautiful and cost nothing, because every bit of the 
materials used were sent in by the parents. 

7 

Father gave glass for sea, dowel rods for the stockade 

around the cave. 


Fur and skins for clothing Robinson. 
4 

Wool for Spanish moss on trees, boxes, newspapers, rocks. 
10 

Wall paper for sea and background. 
14 


Clothespins for figures of Robinson and Friday. These 
were covered with clay. 
6 


Colored crayons and paste. 


The teacher of this class uses the project method as much 

as is possible with so large a group, keeping in mind these 
five essential points: investigation, research, experimenta- 
tion, exchange of ideas and excursions. 
+ Mount Vernon’s business men and city officials co-operate 
splendidly with its schools. Pupils’ questions are always 
carefully and clearly answered and the classes received 
cordially. Without exception, every child who has sent a 
community book to show what use has been made of time 
spent for the class has received a personal letter of com- 
mendation and encouragement. 
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The Flag 


A Project Lesson for the 
Youngest Ones 


Mrs. Ella Cummings, Iowa 


AT-A-TAT-TAT, up the street comes the parade. 
The children are playing soldier, and notice how 
proudly erect the flag-bearer steps as the little drummer 

boy beats the drum. 
We had just been memorizing Eugene Field’s poem, 
“The Drum,” at school, and as I saw this group of children 


playing, it reminded me most forcibly of two lines in the 
poem which say: 


As up the street they come, 
Wonderful is their noise. 


It is not difficult to interest children in soldier life and 
our flag. Tell to them the boyhood stories of Washington 
and picture him later as a leader of our Nation. 

Love of country is illustrated in Washington’s life, and 
when our country was fighting for freedom, the people 
wanted a flag of their own to lead their soldiers on to 
victory. It was then that George Washington drew a 
picture of a flag and took this drawing to Betsy Ross. 

These little stanzas from Bertha E. Bush’s poem, “The 
Frst Flag,” express our thought: 


His Request: 


“O Mistress Betsy Ross,”’ he said, 
With a bow polite as could be 

“Will you not make a bonny flag 
For our country and for me?” 


Her Reply: 


“T’ll make you the finest flag I can, 
Of red and white and blue.” 
She threaded her needle and cut her cloth, 
O, every stripe was true. 


The first flag was then made, with its thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white. 

The Union was thirteen stars, white in a field of blue. 
With the admission of each new state into the Union, 
one star has been added to the union of the flag, until we 
now have forty-eight stars in the flag. 

Minnesota is represented by the eighth star in the fourth 
row, or the thirty-second star in the flag. 

Every flag is an emblem of something. It has a meaning 
all its own, and no other flag stands for just the same 
thing. 

This is the language of our flag. Red stands for bravery, 
white for purity, and blue for truth. 

We decided to make a large flag at school. We had a 
small one in our room, but, of course, we wished for some- 
thing we did not have, so we proceeded to make one. 


The Project Lesson 
Subject 


Patriotism. 


Problem 
To know the origin and history of our flag. 


Project 
Making a American Flag. 


Teacher’s Aim 

To have the children become better Americans through 
the study and construction of our flag. 
Children’s Aim 

To know and observe the flag. 
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Method of Procedure 


The material of our flag is cambric. 

We purchased a yard of red, a yard of white, and one-half 
yard of blue. 

We then cut Betsy Ross stars from paper until we had 
a star in the proportion of our blue union. This union 
measured fourteen by fifteen inches. 

The boys cut out the stars and the girls cut the stripes, 
making each stripe two inches wide. The different children 
sewed upon the flag, using French seams to join the stripes 
and the -buttonhole stitch in joining the stars. The length 
of the flag when finished was thirty-four inches. 

We use our flag for all our patriotic songs and exercises. 
Later in the year our room was presented with a silk flag, 
but it never seemed as beautiful to the children as the one 
which they had made. 

The following questions printed upon the cardboard 
were used for silent reading: 


1 How many stars in the flag? 

2 How many stripes? 

3 What do the stripes represent? 

4 How wide did you make each stripe? 

5 What colors do we see in the flag? 

6 What do the colors mean? 

7 Who asked Betsy Ross to make our first flag? 
8 What is our flag sometimes called? 

9 When is flag day? 

10 Which star in the flag represents Minnesota? 
11 How long is the flag you have made? 

12 How wide? 


Recite a poem about the flag. 

Give the flag salute. 

Summary of work showing correlation of different sub- 
jects developed in connection with our lesson on the flag. 


Reading 


Silent reading questions on the lesson. 

The Flag—Art and Life Primer. 

The Flag—Brooks’ First Reader. 

The Flag: Flag Salute—A Primer of Work and Play. 
Nahum Prince—Selected. 


Poems 


The Drum—Exugene Field 
The Flag Goes By—Henry H. Bennett 


Language 


Reproducing stories. 
Giving connective statements about the flag. 


Arithmetic 


Measuring length and width of stripes. 

Each stripe was two inches wide and there were thirteen 
stripes. Finding the width of the flag. 

They used a yard-stick in measuring the flag-staff and 
found it to be a yard and fourteen inches. Adding to find 
the entire length of staff. 
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The flag is oblong in shape. 


Finding the difference in 
length and width. 


Handwork 


Drawing horizontal stripes. 
Drawing a vertical flag-staff. 
Cutting and sewing in order to make the flag. 


Songs 


The Parade. 
America. 


A Post-office Project 


I How Originated 


Children’s interest in Valentine Day. 
Valentine Mail Box. 

Children decided to make stamps and envelopes for 
valentines. 


One child making 


Il Teacher’s Aim 


To arouse children’s interest further in playing Post-office. 
1 Developing number sense. 
2 Developing hand work and measuring. 
a Making envelopes. 
b Making stamps. 
3 Develop interest in writing. 
4 Drill on addition and subtraction. 
5 Use of toy money. 


6 Develop leadership. (Leaders can be post-masters) 


III How, Developed 


1 How to build a post-office. 
training.) 
2 Making of pocket-books in which to /( 
carry money. 
3 Making of envelopes. 
4 Making of stamps, 2’s, 3’s and 5’s. | 
5 Learning number combinations through ten, so as to 
be able to make change. 
6 Postman—His duties and service. 
7 Writing letters, such as: 
Things they wish to tell the teacher. 
To their former teacher about their work in second 
grade. 
To children who ate absent. 
To child who has gone away. 


(Help from manual 


, 
Measuring. 


oa 


Qo 


IV Results Expected 


1 Quick recognition of number combinations. 

2 Development of X table of 2’s through counting by 
2’s—stamps. 

3 Very simple letter writing. 

4 Use of post-offices and mail boxes. 

5 Courtesy in the post-office and in public places. 


Class Progress 


Learned to count by 2’s and 5’s. 
Learned subtraction facts through ten. 
Learned to write letters. 


Individual Progress 


Many children showed individuality and ingenuity in 
writing letters and in creating odd number situations for the 
Post-master. Some developed an interest in beginning a 
stamp collection. 
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Chickadees 





A Hygiene Project Based on Mother Goose 


Chloe E. Millikan 


Primary Supervisor, Nevada, Missouri 


(This project was worked out by the First Grade Pupils of the 
various schools in our city, and covered a period of some nine weeks.) 


The suggestion for this project arose just after the 
Christmas holidays. A general epidemic of contagious 
diseases (measles, whooping cough and flu) had seized our 
community, and the re-assembling of the children after the 
holidays found many of our number sick and, of course, 
absent. This led to a discussion of the rules we might 
observe to aid in keeping us well and strong, so as to resist 
the diseases in our midst. 

A set of Health Rules was set up by the children. A 
nurse and doctor were appointed from among our number, 
whose daily duty was to inspect all present, and keep record 
of all rules observed or violated. In short, a real health 
campaign had been launched in our room. 

Santa Claus had brought to many of the children books 
of Mother Goose, which they were eager to read and have 
read to the group. The suggestion came to me—Why not 
use the Mother Goose Rhymes as the basis of our health 
work, and thus insure the vital interest of the children in 
carrying the project to a successful completion? 


On their reading table I placed a copy of the “ Mother 
Goose Health Jingles,” put out by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The children enjoyed these, and the 
suggestion came from the group, “Let’s make Mother 
Goose Health Jingles.” Thus the Mother Goose phase of 
this project was adopted. 


Subjects Used in Working Out Project 


This project was the nucleus of our school work for some 
seven or eight weeks, and all subject matter readily grouped 
itself about this central idea. 


I Reading 


1 Oral reading 
a Mother Goose Health Jingle Charts, which the 
children had composed themselves, and which had 
been printed by the teacher. 
b Reading of books and stories of Mother Goose 
brought from home. 
2 Silent reading lessons (see language) consisting of 
questions based on these charts. 
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3 Directions for Mother Goose Dramatization. 
Example We will play “Jack and Jill.” Mary Helen 
may be Jill. Tommy may be Jack. Helen may be 
the mother. All the other children may talk the 
rhyme. 


II Language 


1 Compostion of Mother Goose Health Jingles. 
Example Little Bo-Peep took care of her sheep, 
Out in the meadow there. 
She was rosy and sunny, 
With a hop, skip and jump, 
For she breathed plenty of pure, fresh air. 
2 Composition and dramatizing of a Mother Goose 
Health Play by the children. 
The play opened with the Old Woman in the Shoe 
lamenting the fact that all her “children” are 
sick, and she doesn’t know what to do.” She 
finally calls on Dr. Wise, who, upon examination, 
advises plenty of fresh air, sunshine, good food, 
healthy out-door play, and cleanliness as the things 
needed to make the children well. He sends to the 
Old Woman fairies representing the above, who in- 
stantly restore the children to health. 
The parts were all worked out in rhyme and were very 
clever. 


II Arithmetic 


1 Telling of time, based on “Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” 
and,“A Diller, A Dollar.” 
a Counting hours in day, minutes in hour, etc. 
2 Measuring and weighing the children, and making 
record of same. Comparison of their weight with the 
standard. 
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IV Handwork and Drawing 


1 Construction of a Mother Goose Village. The boys 
made the homes and furniture, and the girls dressed the 
houses and characters of the various Mother Goose folk. 

Old Mother Hubbard had her cupboard; Humpty 
Dumpty, his wall; Mary, her garden; Marjorie Daw, her 
see-saw, etc. 

The schoolhouse, as well as the places of business of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle-stick maker were all 
represented. 

2 Making of “Mother Goose Health Posters” (Water 
Color). 

3 Decorating of reading charts with paper cutting. 

4 Making of crepe paper costumes for the play. 


V_ Civics 
The quarantine of contagious diseases led to a discussion 


of who and what our City Health Officers were, and the 
protection they were to the community. 


VI_ Ethics 


Habits of neatness, cleanliness, punctuality and obedience 
were taught. 


VII Music 


1 All Mother Goose Songs that could be supplied by out 
Music Supervisor were learned. 
2 Several health songs were found and enjoyed. 
Example “Tommy Tucker’s mother says that coffee 
is no good,” etc. 
3 Physical exercises worked out with rhymes were used. 
(Continued on page 131) 


The Chick-a-dee 


SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


Close be-side my win - dow, swing ing, swing ing, 


oli kale 


wind was cold he kept on_ sing - ing, 


rower ur ys ' 


il 


Never mind the weather, keep on singing, 
For it does no good to fret or pout, you see. 


Sat a 


Tell - ing 


Mase. Hasxett-Hae 


lit - tle chick -a-dee one win-ter day, Tho’ the 


i Lt 


of the Sum - mer in his hap - py lay. 


a J 





When the task seems hard, just keep on smiling, 
Then we'll be as happy as the Chick-a-dee. 
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Ideas to Try 


The Ship of Health 


Gertrude C. Pitts, Wisconsin 


These are the health rules that the boys and girls in our 
room have adopted. 


Drink at least six glasses of water a day. 
Eat plenty of fruits and vegetables every day. 
Eat nothing between meals. 
Brush your teeth twice a day. 
Have clean face, hands, arms, neck and ears every 
morning. 
6 ‘Take more than one full bath a week. 
7 Sleep at least nine hours every night in a room with 
an open window. 
8 Brush and comb your hair every day. 
9 Clean your finger-nails every day. 
10 Play outside at least one hour every day. 


After a person has kept these rules for ten days, he is 
ready to go on “The Journey of Life,” and can have his 
name placed in “The Ship of Health.” 

“The Ship of Health” is a small sail-boat. Each sail 
is named a health rule. There will be no passengers taken 
on the ship who do not obey the health rules. If a health 
rule is broken, the passenger is thrown overboard (his 
name taken from the ship and thrown into the tank, on 
which the ship is sailing). The only way he can be saved 
from drowning is to keep the health rules for twenty days. 
Then his name can again be placed on the board. 

The children feel it is their greatest pleasure in life to 
have the ship come to shore, and a tiny cardboard doll, 
labeled with the name of the person who has kept the 
health rules for ten days, goes aboard the ship. It is the 
aim of the whole room, and of every boy and girl in the 
room, to have everyone go on the journey. 





Helping Children to Recognize 
Their Names 


Alma Dennish, New Jersey 


When children come to us they seldom know how their 
names look when written, and they have just about 
the same knowledge concerning numbers. I had a great 
deal of trouble with my reception grade until I used this 
plan. I wrote this sentence on the board: “These people 
may go out to recess.” I then read the sentence to the 
pupils and had them repeat it after me. They soon learned 
the words and I was saved the trouble of reading it to them. 
I then wrote the names of the pupils on the board, always 
writing first the names of those who were quiet and in 
position. When the pupil could recognize his own name, 
he could rise and pass out. At first some pupils claimed 
wrong names and others didn’t seem to have any. I had 
to tell several their names the first few times, but they 
quickly fell in line with the rest and the plan was soon in 
working order. 

When I was sure that the pupil recognized his own name, 
I gave each of them a number and tried the same plan. 
I changed their numbers frequently in order that they 
might learn them all. I have no trouble now with the 
recognition of names and numbers and have been able to 
work out several silent reading lessons, using their names 
and the numbers. The children worked hard to learn 
their names and numbers because of the reward of getting 
out first. 


Welcoming the Newcomer 
Lillian S. Harris 


During my six years’ experience as a primary teacher, 
I have found that often an antagonistic spirit is shown a 
little newcomer in our school midst. 

Since I have tried a little device of mine I have found 
the problem more easily solved. 

The steps used are as follows: 


1 After the morning devotionals the newcomer and 
other pupils form an acquaintance. 

2 Ask the pupils to imagine themselves entering a 
school as a perfect little stranger to everyone. 

3 Write the word “Kindness” in a corner of the black- 
board. 

4 Have the pupils pronounce and define the word. 

5 Explain that under this word is to be written the 
name of the pupil showing the most kindness to the new 
pupil. 

6 Just before dismissing for the day ask the newcomer 
to select the pupil deserving the credit. 

_ 7 Repeat this until the pupil seems to feel welcome 
by all. 

Nore This has worked splendidly, especially on the “Play- 
ground Apparatus.” 





Toys Made in a Kindergarten 


The Crow and the Pitcher 
(From AZsop’s Fables) 
We used this one in connection with planting narcissus 


bulbs (using stones to keep the water up), but the story 
could be used any time, not just for spring. 





Lessons from Valentines 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


After the children have made their valentines for each 
other and also for parents and friends, it is both interesting 
and profitable to trace with them the journey of the 
valentine or letter from the letter-box to the city post-office, 

(Continued on page 111) 

















A Page of Helpful 


Teachers’ Manuals 








LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Kate K. O’NEILL 


Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents 


A needed book. It is a guide in number 
work and supplies much drill on the tables, 
the lack of which leaves the children inac- 
curate and inefficient in arithmetic. This 
book on your desk will be a constant source 
of recreation and inspiration. 





Cloth. Price, 75 cents f SOR PLANS 1) 
' 4 iY 


y 
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. 
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These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months—from September 
to June—for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to 
their genuine interest for children. Corre- 
lated with the English lessons are Reading, 
Writing, Nature Study and Games. 





BLACKBOARD READING 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents : : 
It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Giade 
Teachers alike. The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the 
inexperienced will hail it with delight. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORE 


Vol. I. First Term for September, Oc- 
tober, November and December. 
Vol. II Second Term, for January, Feb- 

ruary and March. 
Vol. III. Third Term, for April, May and 
June. 


By Etta Merrick GRAVES 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 


A sympathetic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work throughout the year. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns, 
and poster work, 











HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, November, 
December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for February, March, April, May, 
June, General and Local History. 


Whisbsabbssdshrsbessesbspiprassaugses } 


”“ 


By FLorence M. MILLER 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
Price, per vol., $1.00 


The purpose of these books is first to group 
material and outlines for history work in 
Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient 
form for the teacher’s use. For this reason, 
in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find stories or facts, they have 
been given in such a form that the teacher 
can adapt them for her use. Also very full 
outlines have been given in most cases, so 
that the arrangement in story form may be 
easier for the teacher. 
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Educational Publishing Company 


SCHOOLROOM HELPS 





234 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 


Yj, 
LANGUAGE GAMES 

A Method of Using Play for Establishing [1 TAMAUAGE 

Correct Habits of Speech, Y “1% BS 
in Primary Grades 9// 
By Myra KInc 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 
Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end of 
forming correct habits of speech. Habitual 
mistakes are by means of these games re- 
peated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that the 
correct form will keep coming up as long as 
one lives. 





a PAPER CUTTING CORRELATED WITH 
y = THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES 
br hie hy y : 


oertedeule By Brss Dixon 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Y) 
= 
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In this book a successful teacher tells how 
Paper Cutting was correlated with the 
common school branches. The work is 
motivated, the cuttings were treehand and 
the ideas embodied were advanced by the 
children. Full page half-tones, nearly forty 
in number, illustrate the posters made from 
the cuttings. 











THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER 
Cloth. Ilustrated. 168 pages. Price, 60 cents 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter is given 
intwoforms: The Story andthe Play. The selections 
thus treated are as follows: 

The Fairies of Caldon Low, The Birds of Killing- 
worth, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Bishop 
Hatto, The Star Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, 
The Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and King 
Solomon and the Ants, 




















DRAMATIZATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS 


A Dramatic Reader for Grammar and Secondary 
Schools 
By Mary A, LASELLE 


Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. Price, 60 cents 


In this volume the author presents selections never 
before given in any dramatic reader issued for the use 
of pupils in the schoolroom. 
Particular attention is called to 
the selection, ‘‘ Master Skylark,” 














LITTLE PLAYS 








adapted from John Bennett’s 
FOR charming story of Shakespeare’s 
LITTLE PLAYERS}| time. 





Several of these dramatizations have stood the 
test of presentation, exactly as here published, before 
audiences of hundreds of children. 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 

For Grades I and II 

By Mara L, Prattr-CHapwicKk 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 

These twenty-eight plays are well adapted foraction. 
A characteristic illustration for each. It is mainly 
familiar folk-lore stories that appear in this form. 
COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 

For Sixth or Seventh Year 

By Epira SHOEMAKER 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 

These ten plays are written mainly for cla:sroom 
work. Miss Shoemaker has been careful to avoid 
troublesome requirements in costumes, scenery, or 
in memorizing parts. s 
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FOR THE FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


LINCOLN 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 


A faithful graphic portraiture adapted to the higher 
grades of the common schools. Cloth, 50 cents. 
THE STORY OF LINCOLN 


For third and fourth grade pupils. Paper, 8 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES 
Five celebrated addresses, including the Gettysburg 
Speech. Paper, 8 cents. 
LINCOLN PORTRAIT 
(Statue by St. Gaudens) 


An adornment to any schoolroom. 12 x 16 inches. 
Heavy paper. Sepia tint, in tube, 30 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

Teeming with variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting 
the occasion and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, 
song, concert and responsive exercises and drills. Heavy 
paper, 80 pages. By mail, 35 cents. 





THE FIRST FLAG 
And Other Patriotic Plays and Exercises 

For Children from Eight to Fifteen Years. 

Plays, Recitations, Dramatizations, Marches, Drills, 
Dances, etc., many of which are appropriate for the February 
Birthdays. 

Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Plays, Songs, and Recitations. Edited by E. Norris. 

(a) Flag Day, commemorating Washington and Lin- 
coln’s Birthdays, (b) My Country’s Flag, (c) Procession 
of States, (d) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Sugges- 
tions for special program. Paper. Price, 35 cents. 


FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


_ By Atice E. Aten. Eight Schoolroom Plays, includ- 
ing, besides an Exercise for Washington’s Birthday, seven 
titles, instinct with the life and customs of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Days. Paper. Price, 35 cents. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS 


For reading, and reproduction, if desired: No. 28, Story 
of Washington for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell Address 
and Declaration of Independence; Paper, 8 cents each. 





YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Cloth, 50 cents 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
Cloth, 60 cents 


These two volumes are very valuable helps for such an 
occasion. 


OSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Cco., 234 Pouletes St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 














PROJECT LESSONS IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interesting Project Lessons in Nature Study, Social and Industrial 
Life, Boat-building, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts may be obtained from 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON 
Price, 60 cents 

The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with addi- 
tional incidents for use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Written Language, Nature 
Study, Social and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and 
the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Price, 60 cents 
Large type. 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG 


FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many 
claim, has absorbed the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of 
projects and needs of this castaway upon kis desert island. 


For futher material, get children’s Books 
on Indian Life 


WEWA, THE CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS 
Price, 60 cents 
Four hundred years since, Spanish explorers found the 
Pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico—those strange com- 


munistic peoples, whose ancestors were the first settlers of 
North America in some far-off century of the misty past. 





HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little Indian boy of the Cliff Dweller type. 
He is featured here by story and picture from the papoose 
stage to the larger, brawny, adventurous lad, who in course 
of training falls into prison and marvellously escapes at’last. 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 
Abundant illustrations. Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life 
of red men. ‘These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are 
woven into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagina- 
tion. 


CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
Copiously illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more 
than ever endeared herself to them by grouping White 
Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trem- 
bling Leaf, the new baby, five live Indian girls and boys, in 
a wigwam, and telling all about how they live and grow up 
into Indian ways and customs. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Price, 60 cents 
Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged for young 
readers. Itis particularly happy in its combination of prose 
narrative and the original poem. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. “™bosren®* “newyork” =“ CHICAGO” 
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then to boat or train which takes it to another city, to the 
post-office there, and then delivered by the postman there 
to the friend to whom it is addressed. 

Work out this journey in construction as a group project, 
using results of individual projects when desired or neces- 
sary. Use large blocks, or if these are not available, use 
pasteboard boxes to construct two cities, one at each end 
of a large table, or even on the floor. Connect these cities 
by railroad. Use toy or constructed cars and engines. 
Be sure to have a United States mail car. 

In the cities the location of the post-office, the placing of 
the mail boxes at convenient corners, and the time for 
the collecting and distributing of the mails, must be dis- 
cussed and definite decisions arrived at. Even miniature 
postmen may be made of plasticine, coloring the uniform 
gray or cadet-blue, and the mail-bags black or brown. 
Notices of the times for collections must be made and 
attached to the mail-boxes at the street corners where 
they are located. 

After this is all finished, or perhaps earlier, there will 
come the suggestion of an air line mail. Much information 
may be gathered outside of school by the children. This 
they bring and it is talked over, with the result of the 
construction of air-planes and a landing field at each city. 

There are various ways of distributing the valentines 
in school that the children have made for each other. 
The post-office, with its postmaster and its clerk, the mail- 
man to pass them out as he makes his rounds, the ring 
game, and the dropping of the loving missive back of the 
one for whom it is intended. 

Then there is the Valentine Pie. A Jarge dish is covered 
with a circular paper pie crust. Protruding from the little 
openings in the top of this “crust” are strings. Each child 
is given a string to pull and at the proper time the crust is 
lifted and each child has the valentine which is fastened to 
the end of his string. 

As the postman delivers the valentines from his bag, 
the children sing or repeat: 


Mister Postman, have you any 
Valentine among so many 

That you think was sent to me? 
Please look in your bag and see. 


Valentine, Valentine, 

Is there one that you know is mine? 
Postman, please do look and see 

If there’s one in your bag for me. 


Here’s a dainty little sonnet; 
See, your name is written on it; 
While in letters gold and blue 
Are these words of love for you. 





A Progressive Valentine Party 


Featuring Arithmetic 
Hildred Voight, Texas 


. monotony of drill for acquiring speed and accuracy 
in arithmetic may often be mitigated by the introduc- 
tion of new methods and devices involving contests 
and games. It is true in drill, as in any other phase 
of work, that whatever appeals to the imagination of the 
child or to his idea of entertainment soon loses that tire- 
some suggestion of fixed effort which we usually associate 
with the term “drill.” By means of simple clever devices 
he may be encouraged to unconsciously employ diligent 
effort in mastering a fixed task, especially when there is 
competition or an incentive offered by means of a game. 
It is hardly possible to secure the desired results from any 
class with just the ordinary methods of presentation, so 
some other plan must be worked out whereby backward 
children may gain a required standard. The game of 
“Progressive Arithmetic” will be found highly enjoyable 
and effective in the acquiring of both speed and accuracy, 
and for concentration as well. Since it evolves a rapidly 
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moving program, no opportunity is given for copying, 
counting on fingers, or slowness. 

Each board in the room is divided into as many parts as 
will comfortably accommodate couples of children, and at 
a given signal four examples are dictated by the teacher. 
These four may involve one example in each of the four 
fundamental processes, or may all be of the same nature. 
The child at each boaid who finishes first, faces the front 
and is declared winner for speed at his board. When the 
answers are checked, the ones at the various boards having 
the greatest number of correct answers are the winners for 
accuracy. 

A check for each correct answer may be placed in the 
upper right-hand corner of the board, and after a series of 
examples has been given, it may be seen who has the greatest 
number correct of the entire lot given. The children enter 
into this with great enthusiasm and lose sight of the objective 
for which the teacher is striving. 

Another way of handling this, and one that truly involves 
the progressive spirit, is by having the correct answers 
called, each child checking his own answer. The first pupil 
of each couple finishing progresses, providing he has all or 
the greatest of answers correct. If the first child who 
finishes does not have all answets correct, but his partner 
has, then the partner will progress so as to make room for 
the progressing child, and if neither has all right, the one 
with the greatest number coirect moves on. 

This game was found so helpful in drilling the fou: funda- 
mentals to a class of high-thiid children and was enjoyed so 
much by them that they were told they might have a 
“Valentine Arithmetic Party” instead of the regular lesson. 
In the drawing lesson, each child made two little white 
heart-shaped tally cards, tied them together with red cord, 
and pasted a tiny red Cupid on the top heart. The number 
of the board and the couple number, together with the 
word “left” or “right,” signifying on which side of the board 
the child was to play, were written on the under card. 
Each move on the pait of the child warianted a punch. 
At the conclusion of the game, the boy and girl who had 
received the greatest number of punches were declared 
winners and each was given a pretty valentine. 

There were thirty-six childien in the class and they were 
divided into two sections of nine couples, each section 
working a given number of minutes. 

This same little party might be used for any holiday, and 
tallies typifying the nature of the holiday used. 





Linking St. Valentine and 
Lady Washington 


Mabel Freese Dennett, Maine 


There are only eight days between Valentine’s Day and 
George Washington’s Birthday. Patriotism is the keynote 
of February and there need be no break in turning aside to 
give the children the pleasure of Valentine’s Day. 

If you have been learning “An American’s Creed,” by 
Matthew Page Andrews, Valentine’s Day, with the stories 
of good St. Valentine, exemplify the “humanity” which the 
creed mentions as one of the foundation principles of our 
government. St. Valentine was known in all the country 
round for his kindness. It was he who nursed the sick, 
comforted the sorrowing, and always gave help to any one 
who was in trouble. When he was too ill to go about any 
longer among his people, he became sad unt’] he remembered 
that he could write living messages to the sick, the poor, 
the sorrowing. When any sorrow or gladness came to his 
friends, they began to watch for a letter from Father 
Valentine. Even the very little children expected to hear 
from him. 

After he died, everyone said he was such a kind man that 
he ought to be called a saint. So, from that day to this, 
he has been known to everyone as St. Valentine. And then 
some people began to keep his birthday by sending to their 
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friends on that day living notes and letters, which soon were 
spoken of as valentines. 

Then while the children recall the many kind acts of 
Lincoln, whose birthday has just been observed, and are 
looking forward to Washington’s soon to come, connect 
St. Valentine with good Lady Washington, George Wash- 
ington’s wife. William Perrine, writing of the winter at 
Valley Forge, compliments Martha Washington for her 
work among the soldiers. He says: 


Martha}Washington was then forty-five years of age, and those who 
Wentjto the camp and expected to find her arrayed in the gowns which 
they had supposed would be worn by the General’s wife, were dis- 
appointed. “Whilst our husbands and brothers are examples of 
patriotism,” she would say to her countrywomen, “‘ we must be patterns 

” industry.” She did not hesitate to wear a brown dress and a 


Pattern for 
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speckled apron when receiving fastidious and elegant visitors at 
Morristown. It was said afterward that she acquired her inveterate 
habit of knitting in her zeal at Valley Forge to relieve the barefooted 
men around her. On every fair day she might be seen walking through 
the rude streets of the town of huts with a basket in her hand. Enter- 
ing the hut of a sergeant, she found him dying on a pallet of straw, his 
wife beside him in the anguish of final separation. She ministered to 
his comfort with food prepared by her own hands. Then, kneeling, 
she earnestly prayed with her “sweet and solemn voice” for the 
stricken couple. All day long she was busy with these errands of 
grace, or in the kitchen at the stone house, or in urging other women 
to lend a helping hand. And when she passed along the lines of the 
troops, she would sometimes hear the fervent cry of “God bless Lady 
Washington!” or “Long live Lady Washington!” Well, indeed, might 
the men feel,that they could fight to eal very last drop of blood with 
a commander whose wife, who was formerly the belle and leader of 
her set among the dames and damsels of Virginia, was not ashamed to 
be seen darning his and her old stockings! 


a Valentine 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Art Teacher, PublicJSchools, Essex 
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Toys for Tiny Tots— The Magic Flower Pot 


This is a Magic Flower Pot, Then a flower you will see 
Touch it on the golden spot, (Paper fastener) And know I send my love to Thee. 
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Garnishing the Tables 


Rebecca Rice, 


ULTIPLICATION tables are a bore. To the average 
child they form a stumbling block of gigantic propor. 
tions. Even the children who ordinarily memorize 

easily often have difficulty in remembering their “time, 
tables,” while those who have trouble in learning despair 
of ever knowing them. 

It is not in the least an uncommon thing to hear the 
eighth grade teachers complain bitterly that the children 
have not been taught to multiply correctly in the lower 
grades. Even high school teachers comment upon lick of 
this fundamental. What is the difficulty? How can we, 
of the lower grades, supply this lack? 

Multiplication tables are dry hard facts unrelieved by 
the swing and glamour of poetry, the romance of history and 
geography, or tre pleasure that comes from 1eading, music 
and drawing. Many children dislike arithmetic actively, 
others tolerate it as a part of the day’s progiam, and a few 
actively like it. I think if you put it to a vote a large per- 
cent of the childien show dislike. 

In the first place it is so abstract. When we say three 
times three, it is seldom we actually visualize three groups 
of three objects. I do not know how many times I have 
been told that three times three are six. The children see 
three written down twice. Their minds promptly skip to 
the conclusion six, for three and three are iadubitably six. 
The idea of three and three and three which is indicated by 
the multiplication sign means little to those who make that 
particular error. This shows that a more concrete presen- 
tation is needed. The children should actually handle and 
count objects placed in groups of three, seven or nine, as 
the case may be. 

In connection with much concrete work there is a decided 
pitfall. If concrete work takes the place of drill work, the 
children will get to depend upon objects and use them ex- 
clusively. We have all seen children draw circles, squares, 
dots o1 straight lines and painfully count them. Others 
count on their fingers. This absorbs large quantities of 
time and, furthermore, is very inaccurate. Some children 
cannot even count straight. 

It is a great mistake to leara any table in its regular order. 
Far too often do children depend upon their knowledge of 
the entire table in its natural order to recall the one com- 
bination they ire called upon to use. In remembering 
that nine times nine are eighty-one, they go through the 
whole table until they reach the right one. Naturally, this 
stilted way absorbs time. In oral recitation, the teacher 
cannot wait, but passes on to the next child, while in the 
written period so much time is taken by this method of 
recalling facts that should instantly snap into one’s mind, 
thit the work assigned is not finished in the given time. 

Multiplication tables are vital. A thorough grounding in 
them is imperative. Upon them hinges all tne arithmetic 
of all the succeeding yeais in the school. Imagine trying 
to do long division with all its complicated processes without 
complete mastery of both the multiplication and division 
tables. Consider also fractions, decimals, and percentage. 

This is looking at the matter fiom a very narrow view- 
point. We teach arithmetic inthe schoolin order that the 
child may be more adequatein meeting the problems of life. 
In a countiy where so much depends upon an individual’s 
ability to earn money and to spend it wisely, great care 
should be taken in preparing him to meet these demands. 
Eacn child will daily have opportunity to use the multipli- 
cation tables. They ire to him what the sharp tools are to 
the workman and the needle to the seamstress. Think of 
the problems that come up in every home. They involve 
the cost of food, clothing, rent, taxes, coal and lighting. 
Every one of the four fundamentals is used. The child 
himself should realize why he is doing so much arithmetic. 
He can be encouraged to bring in problems from home. 
This arouses interest and adds a personal touch. 


Massachusetts 


Various teachers have varying methods of presentation 
and drill. Differing classes require distinctive methods. 
The wide-awake classes, whoare keenly interested in what 
they are doing and who take pride in neat papers with high 
percentages, do not need the prodding that a slow class 
would. They like to demonstrate their ability at the board. 
It is a matter of pride. Failure is a disgrace. 

In presenting the multiplication tables for the first time, 
objects that can be handled and counted are valuable. 
Lima beans, bought by the pound, are excellent, for they 
are big enough to hold comfortably and, being flat, do not 
roll. A child can be supplied with them for seat work after 
the idea has been developed at the teacher’s desk or table. 

After a logical presentation, based upon building up the 
table, comes drill. It is of prime importance. The knowl- 
edge of how many hours of drill spent during one year in a 
third grade would be most interesting. Considering the 
amount of time we spend in drilling a thing countless times, 
we can hardly blame a child for becoming dreadfully bored 
and inert if continually using the same method or device. 

It would be well to consider how our program might be 
varied and made richer. We have certain old favorite 
methods. Flash cards have been used over and over again. 
Many new and pleasing ways of presenting them have been 
worked out. Small slips made similar to the flash cards 
may be made by each child. These are good for seat-work. 

There are several good blackboard drills and exercises 
which are especially successful with a small class. Three 
ten-minute periods, with ten in a class, is infinitely better 
than a thirty-minute class with thirty pupils. The teacher 
can hold the attention of a small group more easily than a 
large one. Each child feels that he is responsible. The 
very feeling of being up with a few near to the teacher and 
in the group that is actively doing things is gratifying. 
Being in the group is a privilege; to be out of it, isolated 
from one’s cherished class, a disgrace. 

It is well for a teacher to have any number of devices. 
As soon as mechanical drill begins to be dull, it is time for a 
device. However, a device is merely a means to an end 
and it is a great mistake to build an entire lesson on it. 
The device is only trimming and we all know that an overdose 
of trimming is worse than none. Some devices take too 
much time for the good derived from them. In one lesson 
one device is a great plenty. Here are a few that have 
proved worthwhile: 


Around the Circle 


A large circle is drawn on the blackboard, and the num- 
bers to be multiplied written around the outside. In the 
center is placed the other part of the combination, as, for 
example, 7 X. 

The child’s aim is to go wholly around the circle without 
failing. If he succeeds in this, his name is pu‘ on the black 
board. Sometimes the entire class tries to get more names 
than the other classes. Division may be done the same way. 


The Maze 


This varies only in form from “around the circle.” 
y 


The Step Ladder 


The step ladder is a favorite one. If the child gets to the 
top his initials are put “up in the hay,” but ia case he “gets 
stuck” he is “too little to play ia the hay.” 


Jumping the Brook 


The brook is drawn on the floor. The leader gives out 
the combination. When a child answers correctly he may 
jump over the brook. If he answers incorrectly he takes 
his place at the end of the line. 
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Fox and Chicks 


The chicks are prisoners ia the fox’s den. if they answer 
the combination successfully, they escape. 

Sometimes a radical change in program or plan of pro- 
cedure will arouse flagging enthusiasm. Recently I had a 
visiting day. On the blackboard of a fourth grade school 
in Newton, I saw the heading, “Long Division Club.” 
Underneath were the names of several children. I did not 
ask just what it was, but it gave me an idea. 

The next Monday morning I passed out slips of construc- 
tion paper to the fourth grade. These were about three 
inches wide and four inches long. Without a word of 
introduction or explanation I wrote the following instruc- 
tions on the board: “Measure down half an inch from 
the top of your papers and draw a line across. Put your 
name on this line. Measure down another half inch and 
draw a line. Put ‘Long Division Club’ on this line.” By 
the time I turned around the whole class was fairly on tip- 
toe with interest and curiosity. 

I then bade them take out their arithmetic books and turn 
to a page of long division examples. There were forty-three 
examples on the page. That made forty-three examples 
with their proofs the goal of their ambitions. To win 
membership they must accomplish this in five days. The 
minimum requirement was five examples with their proofs 
each day. Counting the proofs as one example this made 
fifty examples the requirement, while to become a member 
of the club eighty-six were needed. It was entirely experi- 
mental. With a great deal of interest I awaited results. 

To say the Jeast, they were astonishing. I had never 
rated my present class especially high in arithmetic. Long 
division was rather a stumbling block, yet out of the fourteen 
in my fourth grade, ten children did correctly the forty-three 
examples with their proofs. All but one did more than the 
minimum requirement. 
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This last Monday we started a new club for multiplication. 
As the examples chosen were unusually hard, I required only 
fifty examples (counting proofs). Again the children sur- 
prised me. Two days have gone by and the following is the 
resulting score: 


Multiplication Club 


Child’s Examples Done Requirement For Week 
Name Correctly for 2 Days 

G.N. 118 20 50 
R. H. 71 20 50 
mF. 70 20 50 
O. N. 59 20 50 
R. F. 47 20 50 
M. G. 45 20 50 
A. E. 33 20 50 
E. W. 26 20 50 
H. L. 20 20 50 
E. J. 14 20 50 
G. H. 12 20 50 
Fs Bs 8 20 40 
G. J. 0 20 50 


This table shows four below the minimum. Of this four 
two were members of the Long Division Club last week, 
and I have every reason to suppose will try hard to make 
up their loss. One child has just reached the requirement, 
four are well over it, and four have already gone over the 
club requirements. The boy who stands highest was 
absent the morning of the first day. He asked if he might 
stay a little while after school to “catch up to Hamilton.” 
Hamilton, by the way, is his best friend and rival. 

A by-product in this newly aroused interest in arithmetic 
is a decided improvement in deportment. Instead of follow- 
ing the suggestions of Satan in their idle moments they are 
diligently and happily doing long division. 


Supplementary Number Problems 


Lilian A. Peckinpaugh, Indiana 


9+4= 44+9= 


1 June had 9 cents and found 4 cents. 
she to put in her bank? 

2 Henry caught 4 rabbits and Tom caught 9. How 
many did both catch? 

3 I bought 13 chickens and 4 of them died. How many 
have I left? 

4 I paid $9 for a pig and sold it for $13. How much did 
I gain? 

5 My ball cost 4 cents and my top 9 cents. 
did both cost? 

6 Lucy had 13 nuts. 
many had she left? 

7 There were 13 blackbirds in a field and 4 of them flew 


13 —4= 13 —9 = 


How much has 


How much 


She cracked 9 of them. How 


away. How many were left? 
8 Jane is 9 years old and Carrie is 4 years older. How 
old is Carrie? 
6+5= 5+6= 1l1—5 = l11—6= 


1 If I spend 5 cents for a tablet and 6 cents for stamps, 
what do I spend? 

2 There are 6 children in one family and 5 children in 
another. How many are there in both families? 

3 Aman bought a calf for $5. Later he sold it for $11. 
How much did he make? 

4 A boy had 11 cents in his bank. He took out 6 cents. 
He has how many cents left in his bank? 

5 William read 6 stories one week and 5 stories the next; 
In all he read how many stories? 

6 How much will a 5 cent bottle of ink and a 6 cent 
note-book cost? 


7 Sam has 11 cents. 
6 cents? 

8 Inaclass of 11 children there are 6 boys. 
girls are there in the class? 


What will he have left if he spends 


How many 


7+5= 5+7= 12—5 = 12—7= 

1 John sold 7 papers in the morning and 5 in the evening. 
How many did he sell in all? 

2 Roy had 12 hens and sold 5 of them. How many had 
he left? 

3 Lucy planted 5 roses and 7 pinks. 
did she plant? 

4 Tom earned 12 cents and spent 7 cents for a top. 
How much money has he left? 

5 A baker sold 7 cakes on Saturday and 5 cakes on 
Monday. How many did he sell both days? 

6 A man had $12 and spent $7 for clothes. 
money had he left? 

7 Roy spent 12 cents for a top and some marbles. 
top cost 5 cents. What did he pay for the marbles? 

8 There are 5 girls and 7 boysin a class. How many 
children are in the class? 


8+5= 5+8= 


How many years will it be before an 8-yea1-old girl will 
be 13? 

2 A boy missed 8 words and his siste: 5 words. 
many did both miss? 
» 3 Henry lives 5 blocks east of the school and Tom 8 
blocks west. How far is Tom’s house from Henry’s.: 
(Continued on page 121) 


How many flowers 


How much 


The 


as 1I3—3s = 


1 


How 
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Children’s Desks 


Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


Do you have your pupils put their desks in order at night 
before they go home? If you do not, you are not doing 
your duty. Every child should be required to leave his 
desk in order and the floor under it free from scraps of paper 
and rubbish. 

Schoolroom habits are sure to cling to the children and 


many a teacher is responsible for not only “schoolroom 
slovens” but for lifelong slovens. 

Undoubtedly there would be many a better housekeeper 
and many a neater office man in this great world of ours, 
if teachers in the public schools had insisted upon neatness 
and order at all times. 
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The Teaching of History Stories 


L. S. Miller, Connecticut 
Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


N many school systems the children of the lower grades 
study short printed or hektographed history stories and 
later tell them from an outline, or, if possible without the 

use of an outline. It often happens that teachers pass out 
these stories without preparing the children by an intro- 
duction, giving the setting and background of the story. 
A story assigned in this way lacks the essential elements of 
interest and value to the children. 

The following is one method of preparing the class for a 
particular history story. The teacher can usually find 
pictures for the purpose of illustration by searching through 
several school histories. 


Demonstration Lesson in the Presentation, Set- 
ting and Introduction to the Teaching of a 
History Story, Grades II-V 


Lesson Plan 


1 Toptc—Coronado and the Seven Cities of Cibola. 

2 Source—America’s Story for America’s Children, 
Book II, by Mara L. Pratt, pp. 84-101 

3 AIM FOR THE CHILDREN—To search with Coronado 
for the Seven Cities of Cibola. 

4 AIM FOR THE TEACHER—To lead children to see that 
Spaniards cared more for gold than anything else, and that 
in the search for gold they made valuable discoveries. 


Procedure 


1 MartTertALt—Pictures, if possible, and a map of North 
America. 

2 On wall map of North America have located Spain, 
Mexico, United States, Colorado River, Sante Fe, Kansas, 
Nebraska. 

3 Have class recall Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, Ponce 
De Leon, Balboa and De Soto. 

4 Discuss the purposes of the Spanish explorers. 

5 Teacher tell or read the story of Coronado, pp. 86-101. 
At the same time trace route on map and place hard words 
on the blackboard. 

6 Have each member of the class re-tell parts of the 
story, in answer to the question, “What did we find in our 
search with Coronado for the Seven Cities of Cibola?” 

(No. 6 is the summary of the lesson.) 

7 Assignment. 

Here is a short story of Coronado. For the next lesson, 
let us read the story, copy it into our note-books, and be able 
to tell the story. In addition to the short story here, tell as 
much as you can of the longer story I have told you to-day. 


The Story of Coronado and the Seven Cities of 
Cibola 


On New Year’s Day, 1540, Coronado, a Spaniard, with an army of 
1500 men and 1000 horses set out from Mexico to find the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. Trumpets sounded, banners waved, sabres glit- 
tered and armor flashed. Day after day they marched north across 
the hot, dry deserts. Here and there they found small villages of 
poor Indians. These they captured and took their corn for food. 

At each village the Spaniards/asked for the Seven Cities of Cibola. 
Each time the Indians replied, ““The Seven Cities of Cibola and the 
gold is farther north, farther north, farther north.” For a time Coro- 
nado and his men turned west, where the Indians said there was a great 
river and much gold. They found the Colorado River, but no gold. 
They then went notheast through Arizona, New Mexico and into 
Kansas. The deserts were hot and dry. Men and horses died for 
lack of food and water. The Indians often attacked them. 

They found no gold, no silver, and no Seven Cities of Cibola. They 
found only poor Indians living in small villages in miserable little 
homes 

So, after forty-eight days of hard travel and of hunger and thirst 
and fighting, Coronado and one hundred men, all that was left of the 
1500, began their long march back to Mexico. 


Fact—In 1540 Coronado discovered the Colorado River 
and explored parts of Arizona, New Mexico and Kansas. 


Outline 
New Year’s Day __ poor Indians Colorado River 
hot dry deserts farther north forty-eight days 
Kansas , 


(Teacher should read the story to class at time of assign- 
ment.) 

The following are history stories which may be taught in 
the same manner as the story of Coronado. 


Galileo 
(Grade 4) 


Galileo was a great philosopher and scientist who lived in Italy 
more than three hundred years ago. 

He made great discoveries concerning the world we live in and about 
the sun, moon, and stars. 

While watching a swinging lamp in a church, he thought out the use 
of a pendulum to measure time. This idea has been used in clock- 
making ever since. 

He heard of an instrument which made distant objects seem near, 
so he began to make one for himself and finally invented the telescope. 
With this he studied the heavens and learned many wonderful truths, 
the most important being the rotation of the sun and that our earth 
and many other planets travel around it, receiving heat and light. 

The people of that day thought his beliefs very wrong, and he was 
often arrested and punished for his teachings. 

Fortunately, he wrote many books containing his ideas, which have 
come down to us, thus helping other scientists to increase our knowledge 
of all the wonders of the earth and sky. 


Outline 
great philosopher telescope 
great discoveries wonderful truths 
pendulum arrested 
clock wrote books 


Florence Nightingale 
(Grade 4) 


In 1820 a little English girl was born in the City of Florence, Italy. 
Her parents named her Florence, after the city of her birth. She did 
not live there very long, but was taken to her beautiful home in 
England, where she grew up. 

Florence Nightingale loved flowers and animals, and more than all 
else, people. Very early inlife she decided to be a nurse, and as soon 
as she was old enough, went to France and Germany to study. 

Shortly after her graduation, England, France and Turkey went to 
war against Russia. This is known as the Crimean War, because the 
battles were fought in the Crimean Peninsula. 

Because there were so few doctors and nurses, many soldiers died 
before their wounds could be dressed. Miss Nightingale heard of this 
unnecessary suffering and immediately gathered a company of thirty- 
eight nurses and started for the hospital at Scutari, Turkey. Here she 
organized and directed the relief work so ably that she was soon ranked 
with the Generals in ability and power. She spent nearly two years 
in the Crimea, returning quietly to England after the war was over. 

The whole nation joined in doing her honor and Queen Victoria gave 
her a beautiful jewel in recognition of her great work. 

Florence Nightingale lived to be ninety years old, and devoted her 
whole life to benevolent works, building new hospitals, writing books 
on care of the sick, and helping many young women to give their lives 
to the relief of suffering. 

Our own poet, Longfellow, wrote some beautiful lines about her 
referring to her habit of going about the hospitals at night with a 
lamp with her. This poem is called “Santa Filomena.” 


Outline 
City of Florence 
Became a nurse 
Crimean War 


Hospital at Scutari 
Queen Victoria 
Santa Filomena 


Samuel Adams 
(Grade 5) 

Samuel Adams is known as the “Father of the Revolution.” He 
richly deserved this title, for no one did more for the cause of Inde- 
pendence than he. He had a keen mind and planned many of the acts 
of rebellion against the oppression of England. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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VI 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Our Wheat Bread 


Part II 


We were not content to leave our wheat in the storehouse 
long. Some of it we followed as it was transported to great 
flour-milling centers, or even to some other country. But 
some of it went to the mill in our own city, so we went 
there to see just what would take place as the wheat was 
made into flour. Our subsequent study was conducted 
along two distinct lines, and resulted in the written reports 
that follow. 


Our Flour Mill 


The flour mill in Rocky Ford, which has now been in 
operation seven years, is located on Railroad Avenue, 
between Main and Tenth streets. It is owned by Mr. F. 
L. Johnston and Mr. C. B. Govreau. The mill is in opera- 
tion for ten hours a day all the year around. It is a self- 
contained mill, so only one man is employed to run it. 

A self-contained mill is a mill in which all the processes 
performed in making flour are performed by one set of 
machinery. The wheat is put into the machine at one 
place; the finished flour is taken out at another. The one 
used here was purchased from the Anglo-American Mill 
Company and, with equipment, cost $15,000,000. It has 
been in use seven years. 

All of the wheat used in the Rocky Ford mill is usually 
raised around Rocky Ford and is brought to the mill in 
wagons, but there are times when wheat is also shipped in. 
It is all hard wheat of both spring and winter varieties. 
The spring wheat makes a much whiter flour than the 
winter wheat. 

When the wheat is brought to the mill it is elevated from 
the wagon, or car, to the third story, where it is cleaned by 
means of draughts of air before it is put into the storage bins 
on the first floor. 

When they are ready to make flour, the wheat is taken 
from the bins and cleaned six times. All of the waste 
materials, seeds of various sorts, chaff, etc., taken from the 
wheat is sacked and sold for chicken feed. 

When the cleaning is completed the wheat is on the third 
floor. It is allowed to run down a chute to the first story, 
where a small stream of water flows upon it. In this damp 
condition, it is elevated again to the third story, where it is 
allowed to sweat in bins from forty-eight to sixty hours. 
After sweating for that length of time, the wheat kernel is 
slightly swollen and soft all the way through. 

This wheat is now allowed to run from the bin into the 
mill proper. By opening doors at vatious places, we can 
see the flour in the different processes through which it must 
pass. First we see the roller and steel knives that grind the 
wheat. Next we open a door and see the bolters. The 
bolters are large cylinders, covered with silk or wire netting, 
through which the flour is sifted. The flour passes from 
the grinders into a bolter covered with fine silk. The silk 
is imported from Switzerland. It cannot be obtained any- 
where else. The bolter revolves and the fine flour sifts 
through into a big bin underneath. Two grades of shorts 
and bran are separated by means of bolters covered with 
fine wire netting of different degiees of fineness. 

Now the flour, bran and shorts are elevated to the third 
floor. Here the flour is run through a large tank and mixed 
with a gas which bleaches it. 

Now everything is ready to be sacked. Sacks are placed 
on four different stands on the first floor and held in place 
by means of iron clamps. A valve is opened, flour pours 
down into one sack, bran into another, and shorts into the 
other two. When the sack is full, the flow of flour is shut 
off automatically. The sacks are removed from the stand 


and sewed up by hand. Flour and shorts are put into white 
cotton sacks. Bran and waste material aie put into burlap 
bags, and graham and whole wheat flour are put into paper 
sacks. 

Graham flour is made by mixing bran and shorts. Whole 
wheat flour is made by mixing shorts and white flour. 

The amount of wheat used will vary somewhat. One 
year this mill used 20,000 bushels of wheat at an average 
price of $1.00 per bushel. About4500 barrels.of flour were 
produced. This flour was the famous “Flavo” brand. 
That year Messrs. Johnston and Govreau made 416,000 
pounds of by-products. The by-products of this mill are: 
shorts, bran, whole wheat flour, graham flour, and breakfast 
food. There is no waste except a waste of two per cent, 
which is called “invisible waste.’”’ The cost of operation 
is practically the same the year around, unless times are 
abnormal. One year is usually about the same as another, 
and the labor cost averages $200 per month. 

This firm uses their own wagons for delivery. They sell 
both wholesale and retail. They dispose of their products 
in Rocky Ford, Fowler, Manzanola, Vroman, Olney Springs, 
Crowley, Ordway, Sugar City, Hawley, and Timpas—all in 
Coloiado. 


Flour Making in Detail 


When our wheat reached the mill, it was dumped into a 
large bin. Then it went through many kinds of machines 
before it became flour. 


Gleaning 


The wheat first goes through a large fanning mill that 
blows out the dust, sticks and chaff, through a tube, to the 
outside of the mill. 

Then the wheat is sifted through six shaking screens, or 
sifters, so that only the good wheat is left 


Scouring 


The wheat is now run through a machine that lightly 
beats the kernels, and this, with some suction, takes out 
all the dust and tiny hairs in the grooves of the kernels. 


Tempering 


The wheat is run into a large tank where it is dampened 
by running water over it. Then it is heated a little. 
This loosens the hard, outside, branny coat. This process 
takes several days. 


Breaking 


The wheat is then run between heavy steel rollers which 
break it up. There are six pairs of these rollers, and each 
pair is set closer together than the pair before it. As the 
grain comes from each of these rollers, it is ground finer and 
finer, until it is at last merely a dust. 


Bolting 


Each time the ground grain comes from a roller it is run 
througha sifter. This sifter is made of white cloth stretched 
tightly over a wooden frame. It looks like a big silk tube, 
also much like one of the round iron culverts we see used 
for drainage, but this is made of silk cloth. The fine grind- 
ings that go through the sifter are run on to the next roller, 
and so on until it has passed through the six rollers and 
six sifters. 

Each sifter is made of finer, more closely woven silk, 
so it is only very fine flour that sifts through the last one. 

These rollers and sifters are enclosed in large wooden 
and glass boxes, so that dust and dirt from the outside do 
not get into the flour. 
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The coarse material which was sifted out of the kernel 
is called bran. When it is mixed with the siftings from the 
next sifter it is called shorts. 

Bran and shorts are sold for feed. 


Bleaching 


After the flour has passed through the last sifter, it is 
blown through.a tube to a small machine, where a chemical 
gas is blown over it. This whitens any of the flour that 
is the least bit yellow. 


Sacking 


From the bleaching machine the flour runs down through 
a long tube to the floor below, where a flour sack is fastened 
to the end of the tube. 

When the sack is full it is sewed up, and sent to a store- 
keeper to be sold to the baker or housewife. 


The passing from the agricultural and manufactural 
phases of our study of wheat and bread to the social-civic 
phase was accomplished without a break, and with increas- 
ing interest. The wheat had been made into flour; some 
of the flour would find its way to the bakeries of our city. 
We weie eager to know by just what process the flour 
became bread. 

Only one child of the class had ever been in any part of a 
bakery except the salesroom. An occasional peep when 
some one, peihaps a white-coated, white-capped baker, 
had come from that mysterious realm back of the salesroom 
had called to the curiosity of most of them, and the delicious 
odor that came through the door at such times had still 
further intrigued. The carrying forward of the study of 
the outline given below was done with zest. 


I Our Bakeries 
1 Locate—street and number. 
2 Owners. 
II The part played by the bakeries in the life of our city. 
III Selection of one bakery for detailed study. 
1 Things we shall need to observe when we visit 
this bakery. 
How bread is mixed. 
How bread is put to taise. 
How long it is left to raise. 
How it is made into loaves. 
The kind of oven used. 
How long it is baked. 
The wrapping of the loaves. 
The cooling. 
2 Things we shall need to learn about the bakery. 

a The kind of flour used. Where purchased? At 

what price? 

How much flour, on the average, is used each day? 
How much bread will one barrel of flour make? 
Where is the bread sold? 

Other things beside bread made and sold at a bakery. 
Kinds of machinery used? 

g Number of people employed—the work of each; 
average salary? 

h Number of delivery wagons or trucks; costs; routes? 

3 Some things to think about. 
a Approximate cost of equipping a bakery. 
Approximate cost of running a bakery. 

c Effect of (1) cost of coal, (2) cost of flour, etc., 
(3) salary scale on cost of running a bakery, and 
therefore on the cost of bakery products. 

d Why must careful accounts be kept? 

e About how many loaves of bread, cakes, pies, etc., 
are made in our city each day? 

4 The life history of the baker selected for study. 


we“ o QA OR 
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For the sake of brevity, the written report of the visit 
to the bakery is omitted here, but the study would not be 
eomplete without the detailed observations as to the proc- 
esses of bread making. 
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How Bread is Made 
The Mixer 


First the dough is mixed up in a large iron mixing machine 
that holds four hundred (400) pounds of flour or dough. 
It has laige revolving knives on the inside, which cut, stir, 
and knead the dough. The mixer is run by electricity. 
The dough is mixed and stirred for half an hour. 


Raising Box 


The dough is then passed into a large wooden box about 
ten feet long, two feet wide, and two feet deep, where it is 
allowed to raise. It is left in this box an hour or more. 


Moulding Table 


The dough is taken from the box and put on a long table. 
Here it is cut by hand into loaves. These loaves are each 
weighed separately. They must each weigh just one pound. 
They are put into pans, four loaves to a pan. 


Steaming Box 


The pans of bread are put into a small, tight room. 
There ate rows of wite 1acks in this room to put the pans 
on. The steam is turned into the 100m for three-quarters 
of anhour. This steaming keeps a hard crust from forming 
on the bread. 


Oven 


The huge oven is made of bricks. 

The walls are 18 inches thick. The fire is made in the 
evening, about five o’clock, and is kept for two hours. 
Then the fire is allowed to burn down, so that there is no 
fire at all when the pans of loaves are put in to bake early 
the next morning. The pans of loaves are put in and pushed 
around in the oven with a long-handled wooden paddle. It 
takes the bread thiity minutes to bake. The oven holds 
225 loaves of bread 


Wrapping 


The loaves of bread are turned out of the pans upon the 
wire shelves of a large wagon that looks something like a 
tea wagon. They are wheeled to a long table, wheie each 
loaf is placed in a piece of oiled paper and started thiough 
the wrapping machine. Some steel folders come down on 
each end of the loaf and turn down and fold the ends of the 
paper. The loaf is then pushed upon a hot plate in the 
machine. This hot plate melts the wax on the paper 
around the loaf. The loaf is then pushed upon a cold plate, 
where the wax cools, and this seals it. The printing on the 
paper is put on before it is waxed, so that it does not come 
off when the paper is heated. The bread is now ready to 
be sold from the bakery, or deliveied to stores to be sold. 

Interesting developments as to other bakery products 
may well follow. 

Opportunities for correlation with arithmetic are abundant 
and so obvious as to need no development here. 


Bibliography 


Any good agricultural text on wheat. 

Material from the International Harvester Company, 
which can be had upon request. 

Gold Medal Chart and material. 

Bulletins from the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
B. <. 

Rocheleau’s “Great American Industries.” 

Carpenter’s “North America.” 

Chamberlain’s “How We Ale Fed.” 


Notre Credit for the pupil reports quoted here should be given as 
follows: 

1 For the note-book work on “Wheat,” and for “How Bread js 
Made,” to Grade III, Washington School; teacher, Miss Blonderfield. 

2 For “Our Flour Mill,” to Grade III, Liberty School; teacher, 
Miss Robertson. 
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English Singing Game 
Bertha L. Swope 


“Wally, wally, wally flower, 
Growing up so high; 
We are all but children 
And we shall surely die. 
All except dear (Nancy), 
She’s the fairest girl, 
She can dance and she can skip, 
And she can turn the wheel so quick. 
Fie, fie, fie for shame! 
Turn your back to the wall again.” 


In the fifth line, one of the players is named (“dear 
Nancy” in the text), and she, in the last line, turns her 
Ks back to the center of the circle and remains in that position 

—— _ for the rest of the game. The stanza is thea repeated 

W lf] and another player named and treated in like manner, 
a owers and so on, until all the children are dancing round with 
their backs to the center (see illustiation). This, properly 
speaking, brings the game to a close. Sometimes, however, 





(Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 


Circle Game the game is then played all over again, the players named 
All take hands and dance round in a ring, singing the in successive rounds turning their faces towards the 
following lines: center. 


—_ ted é: 
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D C. ad Lib 


see ere sSsir ee 
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“The Sweetest Lives” 


(Continued from page 98) 


which, we are told, “were not attained by sudden flight,” 
and investigate the details of their lives, we usually find 
that they did not achieve distinction by doing merely the 
things they liked to do. But on the contrary, the record 
of their lives reveals the fact that they became great by 
doing the things that they felt they ought to do, whether 
they wanted to do them or not. 





Supplementary Number 
Problems 


(Continued from page 115) 


4 John lives 8 miles from town, and Harry lives 13. 
How much farthe: is Harry from town than John? 

5 Robert read 5 pages in his primer yesterday and 8 to- 
day. How many pages has he read? 

6 Walter sold 8 papers and Nei sold 5. How many did 
both sell? 

7 There were 13 fish in a pool. 
caught. How many were left? 

8 There were 13 girls playing tag. Eight of them went 
home. How many were left? 


Five of them were 


9+5= 5+9= 14—5 = 14—9 = 


1 There are 9 cows in one field and 5 in another. How 
many are there in both? 

2 May paid 5 cents for crackers and 9 cents for a box of 
pencils. How much did she pay for both? 

3 Carl has 14 books. If he has read 5 of them, how 
many has he yet to read? 

4 John and Fiank found 14 eggs. 
them. How many did Frank find? 

5 William had 5 plums and his sister gave him 7 more. 
How many had he then? 

6 Lucy has 9 little chickens and her sister 5. How many 
do both have? 

7 Aman raised 14 bushels of beans. 
of them, how many will he have left? 

8 Hal has 14 ducks. If he sells 9 of them at Thanks- 
giving and the others at New Year’s, how many does he sell 
at New Year’s? 


John found 9 of 


If he sells 5 bushels 





The Teaching of History 
Stories 


(Continued from page 117) 


In 1770, after the ‘Boston Massacre,” he forced the Governor to 
remove the English soldiers from Boston. 

The famous “Boston Tea Party” was planned by Adams, after 
trying in vain to get the Governor to let the tea ships go back to 
England. 

He directed and carried on the “Committee of Correspondence,” a 
system of sending messages by which the colonies informed each other 
about what was being done to resist the King. 

The English knew that he was a fine leader, and tried to bribe him 
to support the King, but Adams was a true patriot and refused their 
offers of money and power. Then the English offered a reward to 
anyone who would capture or kill bim. Fortunately, he escaped 
unharmed. 

Adams was a member of the “Continental Congress” all through the 
Revolution, and a signer of the “Declaration of Independence.” 

After the Revolution, he became a member of the Convention which 
formed the National Constitution, and later was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for a number of years. 

He lived to be eighty-one years old, and was always ready to uphold 
every suggestion for the best interests of his country. 


Outline 


Samuel Adams 
Father of the Revolution 
Boston Tea Party 


Fine leader 
Continental Congress 
National Constitution 














FREE 10-day test. Send the coupon 











Cloudy Teeth— 
dull teeth 


How to make them whiter-—quickly! 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 


"Tvoven whiter teeth that 
youenvy. Don’t think 
they are beyond you. 
You can now lighten dull and 
dingy teeth—make them 
gleam and glisten. 

Modern science has discov- 
ered a new way. A method 
different in formula, action 
and effect from any you have 
ever used. This offers you a 
test. Simply use the coupon: 
it brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth 
—that’s the cause 
How to combat it 

Look at your teeth. If dull, 

cloudy, run your tongue 

across them. You will feel a 

film. That’s the cause of the 

trouble. You must fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat 
which you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
luster of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid invites decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good appearance. 
They may indicate danger, grave danger, to your teeth. 





It hides the natural 


New methods now that mean greater tooth beauty 
plus better protection from tooth troubles 
Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope adequately with 
that film. Not one could effectively combat it. Harsh grit 
tended to injure the enamel. Soap and chalk were inadequate. 

New modern dental science has found new combatants. 
Their action is to curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. 
They are embodied in a new type tooth paste called Pepsodent 
—a scientific method that is changing the tooth cleansing. 
habits of some 50 different nations. 

To millions this new way has proved the folly of having dull 
and dingy teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles when 
their chief cause can be combated. 

Don’t you think it worth while to try it for 10 days; then to 
note results yourself? 


Send coupon for free 10-day test 
Remember, every time you eat, food clings to your teeth. 
Film is constantly forming. The film that ruins teeth; that 
mars their luster, makes them look dingy and dull. 

This new method will polish your teeth; give them a beauty 
that will delight you. It will help you quickly toward teeth 
such as you envy in others. 

Make the test to-day. Clip the coupon for a free 10-day 
tube. Or get a full size tube of your druggist. Why follow 
old methods when world’s dental authorities urge a better way? 


Cn ee | 


FREE ody Teo PADSOUEAL , 


| 
| 
| 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 454, 1104S.Wabash Ave., | 
| 
| 
| 
I 








Send to: Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
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Through the Calendar to Mount Vernon 


Kate Alice White, Illinois 


Cast 
EDWIN DorOoTHY 
Jack BETTY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Mr. WINSTON 
SAMBO 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Mrs. WINSTON 


Costumes 


All wear the familiar colonial costume. At the beginning of the 
play Edwin wears a bathrobe over his colonial costume and Dorothy 
has on a kimona which hides her colonial dress. When they go through 
the calendar, they slip off the bathrobe and kimona and when they 
return through the calendar they slip them back on.) 


(At the rise of the curtain, Edwin and Dorothy are discovered 
seated in front of the fireplace reading. Edwin is reading a 
Life of Washington; Dorothy is reading ‘‘Through the Looking 
Glass.” The stage is furnished with colonial furniture, a 
spinning wheel being one of the properties.) 


Edwin (looks up from his book) Don’t I wish that I 
could have lived when George Washington did! Every- 
thing’s just as stupid nowadays as it can be! 

Dorothy Well, I1’d rather go through the looking-glass 
and see the things that Alice saw than have lived a long 


time ago. It’d be lots more fun. 
Edwin Say, how do you make that out? Why, he could 


fish and everything, and now when you fish, you don’t catch 
anything, and when you bunt or trap, you can’t catch 
anything except rabbits! Wouldn’t it be just fine to shoot 
deer and bears and big game? 

Dorothy (shakes her head) Well, maybe you’d rather 
hunt and fish, but I’m sure I’d 1ather go through the 
looking-glass and see things backwards than anything else. 

Edwin (decidedly) Well, I wouldn’t mind going through 
the calendar and turning it back a couple of hundred years, 
but no going through the looking-glass for me! 

Dorothy (jumping up excitedly) Let’s see if we can’t turn 
the calendar back to—let’s make it seventeen hundred 
eighty-eight—and then the Revolutionary War’ll be over 
and they can tell us all about it. 

Edwin Huh! You can’t turn back the calendar and 
have those old days back again (sighs deeply). If we only 
could! Say, don’t I wish that I could see George Wash- 
ington! 

Dorothy (sarcastically) O, we can’t, can’t we! Well, 1’m 
going to try it anyway. Alice went thiough the looking- 
glass, so why can’t we go through the calendar? 

Edwin (gets up and goes nearer the calendar) Aw, it’s too 
silly! (Goes nearer.) 

Dorothy (goes nearer the calendar, which is large enough for 
the children to pass through easily and is placed just in front 
of the curtain. The calendar has two leaves, one being for 
February (the present year) and one for February, 1788 She 
lifts the leaf for February of the present year, then turns to 
Edwin) Come on, I’m going through! 

Edwin Go on, I'll follow you. (They both pass through 
he calendar. As they do so, they throw back the leaf for the 


present year and the calendar is for February, 1788. They 
disappear behind the curtain until Jack and Betty enter.) 

Jack (enters, followed by Betty) Why, Mr. Washington 
isn’t here! 

Betty (in a disappointed tone) Where do you suppose 
that he is, Jack? I did so want to see him! 

Jack (as he looks around) AndsodidI. He’s expecting 
the boat to-day and I want him to send to England for some 
things for me. 

Betty (dances across the stage) He’s going to send for me 
some new ribbons and (in an awed tone) perhaps a doll. 

Jack Well, I hope that he doesn’t forget me when he 
ordeis the things, for a year is a long time to wait. (Edwin 
and Dorothy step from behind the calendar. They are dressed 
in Colonial costume.) Why, who are you and where did 
you come from? 

Dorothy Well, we’re Dorothy and Edwin Brand and we 
just came fiom home. 

Edwin We went through the calendar and here we are. 

Jack (in surprise) Through the calendar! 

Edwin (nods his head) Yes, it was nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five when we went through and now it is (looks at 
the calendar) only seventeen hundred eighty-eight. 

Betty (shakes her head) I don’t understand it. 
Dorothy Well, neither do I, but here we are. 
with the cold.) My, but it’s cold here! 

warm when we left home. 

Edwin Maybe the furnace is low. 

Betty Furnace? 

Dorothy Yes, the furnace. 


(Shivers 
It was nice and 


(Looks at Betty and Jack in 
astonishment.) And haven’t you a furnace to heat your 
house with? I always thought that George Washington 
was wealthy and had everything. 

Béity J never heard tell of a furnace. 
house warm with fireplaces. 

Dorothy O, we have a fireplace, too, but we have a 
furnace that we have going when the weather is cold! 

Edwin And haven’t you a furnace or a stove; nothing 
but a fireplace? (Jack shakes his head.) My, but it must 
be cold in the winter time. If I were you, I’d have a furnace 
put in right away. They’re nice to have when it’s cold. 

Jack But nobody has them. 

Dorothy (sighs) We just can’t get used to being way back 
in seventeen hundred eighty-eight and having no furnace. 

Sambo (enters with a Vghted candle) Mistus Washington 
done tell me to biang de light in and here it am. (Puts 
it on the mantle.) Golly, but it am nice an’ warm in here! 

Edwin (shivers) Do you call this warm in here? Why, 
I’m nearly frozen! 

Sambo It suah am de toastiest place I done been in dis 
yere liblong day. (Goes out.) 

Dorothy And do you use candles? 
much light. 

Edwin If you tell me where the button is (/ooks around) 
I’ll switch on the electric lights for you. 

Jack (shakes his head) We don’t have electric lights, 

(Continued on page 188) 


We keep the 


They don’t give 





$3,000 is offered in 10 sets of prizes 
$100 for the teacher—$200 for her school 


Many teachers are already en- 
tering classes in the Borden 
Health Contest which was an- 
nounced last month—not only 
for the chance of winning 
prizes for themselves and their 
schools, but because it offers a 
constructive method of gaining 
the interest and co-operation 
oft the children and their parents in this very serious 
question of the underweight school child. 


Children will gladly work 
for this prize 





10 EQUAL sets of prizes are offered for the 10 best 
class records showing improvements in weight and 
physical condition among health classes of 10 or more 
underweight children. Each set of prizes consists of 
$100 for the teacher who conducts the health class, 
and $200 for her school, to be used to increase facili- 
ties for-health work. Children will gladly work for 
more gymnasium equipment, for school lunches, or 
other facilities which the prize may provide. 


High spots of the contest 


DETAILED information, with enrollment blanks, will 
be sent every contestant. If you did not see the an- 
nouncement last month study the following important 
points of the contest and make up your mind to 
enter it now. 


Competition covers a period of four months. It 
starts on February 1st and closes on June Ist. 


A health class of 10 or more underweight children 
is to be selected and enrolled for the contest. The 
class may be as large as you like, but only one class 
from a school may be entered. The children should 
be chosen from those who are badly underweight. 
These need help most and will show the greatest im- 
provement. The class may be selected with the help 
of a local doctor, the school nurse, the principal, or 

your county superintendent. 











Regular health instruction 
is to be instituted as part of 
the school work. This tfain- 
ing may be given every day, 
in 15-minute periods, for in- 
stance, or in a longer session 
once a week—whatever way 
is mMcst convenient. 


This contest starts 
on February Ist. 
If you haven’t al- 
ready sent for the 
information and 
records you will 
need, fill out the 
coupon at once. 
The time is grow- 
ing short. 
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Gat tiarde 


—— 
"HE Bonpen compan’ 


The information necessary for this health instruc- 
tion is contained in the Borden book, Nuw¢trition and 
Health. In it you will find a course of 20 lessons, as 
well as posters and other health work suggestions. 
Nutrition and Health is given to you free. Use the 
coupon below. 


The famous 3 Little Books on children’s health— 
written especially for older people—will be helpful in 
securing the interest of the children’s parents, and 
gaining their co-operation. These may also be ob- 
tained free from the Borden Company. 


Accurate records of each child’s health and weight 
should be kept and submitted at the close of the con- 
test—by the 10th of June anyway. Standard blanks 
on which to keep daily records will be sent to teachers. 
These blanks must be kept carefully and returned to 
the Borden Company. 


A daily ration of Condensed Milk is to be served to 
every child in the health class. These feedings may be 
given in the middle of the morning or afternoon, or 
at the school lunch, provided that they are served in 
addition to the child’s normal meals. Directions for 
serving will be found in Nutrition and Health. The 
equipment needed is simple and the cost is small. 


What Eagle Brand does for the 
underweight child 


ACTUAL experiments in such representative places as 
Public School No. 38, New York City, and the General 
German Orphanage of Catonsville, Md., have shown 
Eagle Brand to be of immense value in building up 
the health of the underweight child. Eagle Brand is 
milk —the child’s basic food —and sugar, which sup- 
plies the quick heat and energy malnourished children 
need. It is exceptionally digestible. And it is espe- 
cially effective for school use because it is so easy to 
keep and so simple to serve. 


Send in your enrollment at once! 


THE time left for you to enter this contest is drawing 
to a close. The health classes start on February Ist. 
Think of the reward of your efforts—not only in prizes 
but in health gains among the children. Can you, as 
a teacher, afford to let this opportunity go? For your 
own sake, health improvement among your pupils is 
vital. Enroll in this contest before it is too late. Fill 
out the coupon, checking the material you wish, and 
send it in at once. The Borden Company, 623 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Check the ones you want: 


Nutrition Dept., The Borden Company 
623 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


© Nutrition and Health. 0 Reprint of 


E le 
» Eaale = 
phanage, Catonsville, M 
CO Enrollment blank and 


detailed information on 
the health contest. 


0) New York City Public 
School No. 38 Experiment 
» Mainourished Chil- 
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Send now for your health contest data 


Fee Te 
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The Story of Milk IV 
A Milk Train 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 





























Colors 

SK Li ht Blue 

CS J d BZ 
Draw oblon sIze oO a — Brown 
Engine —thén draw Train Black 
Wheels , smoke stack Openin o} Car=— Brown 
etc. freehand, Roof oot DarK Brown 
Draw rest of Train MU cans— Gray 
Ta) same manner Smoke — Cream, 


Lines ] 


or Tracks— ‘ie \ 
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The Arms of the 
Venus of Melos 


A little bronze statuette from Alex- 
andria gives a new aspect to the old 
puzzle of the arms of the Venus of 
Melos. Perhaps the statue never had 
any arms. 

Probably none of the minor problems 
of archeology ever led to the spilling of 
more ink than just this question. Ac- 
cording to one theory, the statue held a 
mirror. According to another, it was 
part of a group representing the dis- 
arming of Mars, in which Venus rested 
the shield of the war god on her knee, 
while her arms supported it above. 
One enthusiast even sought to deduce 
the position of the arms from the mus- 
cles of the back. 

In L’Jilustration a certain Dr. Eddé 
announces the discovery of a bronze 
statuette of the Alexandrian period to 
which he assigns also the Venus of 
Melos. The bronze statuette is cer- 
tainly a reproduction of the Louvre’s 
famous treasure—there is no doubt 
about that; and it certainly shows the 
statue in exactly its modern armless 
condition. 

“Did the Alexandrian artist who 
made the copy see the beautiful marble 
body on the island of Melos or at 
Alexandria, where the state was origi- 
nally carved?” inquires Dr. Eddé. 
“The question has no great importance, 
but one thing is certain—that the Venus 
of Melos has always been as we now 
see it, just as it came from the hands of 
the legendary artist-creator. The little 
statuette which is contemporary with 
the Louvre masterpiece is definite and 
undeniable proof. 

“People may ask for what mysterious 
reason the Aphrodite of Melos was 
never finished and why she was given 
noarms? Here we touch the unknown. 
Certainly I, who am neither artist nor 
archeologist, but only a modest a7 ateur, 
cannot take it upon myself to solve that 
question. Did the artist who carved it 
intend to add arms? Did he stop in 
the presence of his exquisite work and, 





seeing it already so beautiful, fear to 


add anything whatever that might de- 
prive it of its unique grace? Or was it 
death that halted his hand and his 
chisel? And did the artist who fol- 
lowed him respect his work and his 
memory? Or is there some ancient 
legend, unknown to us, represented by 
this statue? No man knows and no 
man can solve the enigma with cer- 
tainty. 

“T may add that, when the statue 
was found on the island that has given 
it its name, diligent search was made 
for the arms and a large sum was 
offered to anyone who might have dis- 
covered them, if he would bring them 
back. But in spite of all efforts 
nothing was found.” 

The editor of L’/llustration adds a 
cautious -note of introduction: “Our 
correspondent brings a new idea. We 
leave all the responsibility to him.” 


—Living Age 





The Life-Saving Astronomer 


The London Sunday Times vouches for this 
tale which seems to prove that—without ap- 
pealing to chronometry—astronomy is a prac- 
tical science after all. 

“The Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Dyson, 
tells the story of a remarkable experience. 
Once on a day his telescope was accidentally 
shifted downward, so that it commanded not 
the sky but part of the neighboring London. 
Straight in front of him he saw a church steeple 
down which ran a crack so wide and serious 
that even the vibration of the organ might 
have caused a collapse. 

Turning to a map, he localized the church 
and at once telephoned to the vicar. The 
latter was very flattered to be rung up by the 
Astromoner Royal, but when he was told that 
his steeple might come down any minute he 
thought he was the victim of a practical 
joker, and a good many minutes elapsed 
before he could be persuaded of the serious- 
ness of the warning. 

In the circumstances, the church was at once 
closed, for its continued use would have been 
gravely perilous. Had it not been for the 
chance discovery of Sir Frank Dyson the steeple 
might have come down without warning, for 
the crack was in such a position as to be in- 
visible from below.” 
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Let the Pilot Steer Your Course in Arithmetic 


NEW SERIES 


Arithmetics 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR for Grades Three to 
Eight, both inclu- ARITHMETICS 
sive, with a Teach- ‘MARSH 
THE PILOT ers’ Manual for VAN SCRLS 
ARITHMETICS Grades One, Two, 


Three, and Four, 
supplemented by 
Drill Cards—Foun- 
dation Number 
Work for the first 
four grades. 


Write for speci- 
men copies 


NEWSON & COMPANY 





THE PILOT 














73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


Price. 


SEFI-LEATHERETTE 


TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these Three Materials will meet your Requirements in Quality and 


(Samples Free) 


Protect all New Books and those in Good Condition. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Washington’s Birthday in Grade One 


(We all know how fond the chil- 
dren are of playing school, so in order 
to have each child in the gradein the 
program, I arranged this little play 
for the ones who were not in “The 
Minuet” or “Making the First 
Flag.’’) 


CHARACTERS 
TeacHEeR (A child with a good 
memory.) 
Any number of children. 


(The stage is arranged as a 
schoolroom.) 


Teacher Children, as I came 
to school this morning, I no- 
ticed that the post-office was 
closed. Is there any one of you 








Primary Education for February, 1925 


Daisy B. Neal 





that can tell me why? The Minuet 
John 1 can—the post-office 
was closed because this is George Washington’ s Birthday. Mary George Washingotn was a great man. 


Teacher That is the reason. 


I am glad John remem- Teacher Why do you think George Washington was a 


bered what I said yesterday about why the post-office great man, Sam? 
would be closed to-day. Who was George Washington, Sam George Washington was a great man because he 


Mary? 


(Continued on page 131) 

















Washington’s First Flag 


Our Washington’s Birthday Band—Drum, Tambourine and Triangle 
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Correlation for February 
Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


Instructor of Story Telling and Children’s Literature, University of 
Akron. Liberal Arts'College, Teachers College, Observation 
School 


(Book rights reserved) 


Study Henry W. Longfellow and his poems. Use 
the “ Bell of Atri,” emphasizing it with the story of the same 
name found in “Stories Children Need,” by Carolyn Bailey. 
Give them “The Children’s Hour,” using with it the Perry 
Picture, No. 19, “Longfellow’s Daughters.” The work 
should have its introduction to the children in the Literature 
Room. From there it could go into the Art Room, Library, 
Home Room for language booklets, and to the Auditorium 
for final presentation. If your library is fortunate enough 
to own the picture, ‘The Children’s Hour,” where the three 
lovely children are coming down the stairs, ask the pupils 
to look for a picture in the library that makes them think 
of the poem. 





The Bright and Shining Coin 


Esther Getz 
(Story Telling Class, ’24) 


Once upon a time, a bright and shining coin was lost in 
the woods. It lay close beside a little path that wound in 
and out among the trees on its way to the village. 

Winter came and the snow fell, covering the little coin 
with a soft white blanket. The little coin was lonely, for it 
was dark in the woods and no one passed that way. 

“T wish I were back with my companions, the other little 
coins,’ it thought. 

In the spring the sun shone and all the snow melted away. 
But the little coin was dull now and its bright and shining 
coat was all covered with dirt. 

“Alas!”’ sighed the poor little coin. ‘No one will ever 
find me now, for I no longer sparkle in the sun.” 

One day the rain came and it rained and rained. It 
washed the little coin’s dull coat until it looked just like 
new again. 

“Now someone will find me,’’ thought the little coin. 

Soon a little boy came running through the woods. 
“TI wish I had a bright and shining coin,”’ said the little boy. 
“T would buy a little red wagon and play with it all day 
lqgng.”’ But he was running so fast that he passed right by 
the little coin. 

The next day a little girl came skipping merrily along 
the path. “I wish I had a bright and shining coin,” she 
said. ‘I would buy a nice, new doll, prettier than any of 
the other children’s dolls.” 

But the little girl was so busy thinking about the new doll 
that she never noticed the little coin lying close to the path. 

The little coin sighed. “Is no one ever going to see me?”’ 
it* thought. 

The next morning the sun shone brighter than ever. 
It shone right in the face of the little coin. It was so happy. 
“Surely to-day someone will find me,” it thought. 

A little boy came walking slowly down the path. His 
face was very sad and he was looking at the ground as he 
walked. 

“T wish I had a bright and shining coin,” said the little 
boy. “I would buy my poor, sick mother something to 
eat. This morning when I went into the kitchen there was 


nothing there and I cannot buy her anything, for there is 
no more money.” 

Suddenly his face lit up with a smile, for there by the 
side of the path lay a little coin shining in the sun. He 
picked it up and ran as fast as he could to the grocery store. 
He bought some nice ripe fruit for his mother, and the little 
coin was happy as it jingled merrily among its friends. 





Dodson 
Nature 


Pictures 


HOW TO MAKE 
PUPILS LOVE 
THEIR LESSONS! 


Fascinating nature pictures 
bring joy and education to boys 
and girls. Now you can mcke 
school work so interesting no 
child will want to miss a single 
lesson. Your schoolroom can 
become a magic place through 
pictures. And Dodson Nature 
Pictures in Natural Colors are 
the largest collection and most 
authentic in the world. 

Order plenty of pictures. They 
are so inexpensive—and yet so 


helpful! 
INDUSTRIALS 


(black and white) 
6x9” 

Let the children learn with their 
own eyes about the lumber camps— 
how the trees are sawed, hauled, 
cut into lengths, transported \for use 
in their homes. Here is the entire 
story in wonderful pictures, with 
descriptions. Complete group of 

12 for 20c 


BIRDS 
Bae } ’ (in colors) 
7x9” 


Hundreds of our beautiful songsters 
in their natural colors, the most 
famous collection in existence to 
select from. Mr. Dodson personally 
recommends each study. All are ab 
solutely true to life. Invaluable for 
drawing classes, for classroom decora- 
tion, for mounting, etc. More than 
75 million have been used by teachers 
in America for Visual Education! 
Name the birds you want or send for 
complete list 
30 for $1.00 





























TREES * 
(black and white) 

9x12 
Every child should know 
the trees. You can teach 
them this fascinating 
way Study the pic 
tures that show the leaf 
the trunk and the tree 
Read the descriptions 
Then have each child 
find specimens in _ his 
neighborhood. Soon they 
will know a dozen or 
more at sight 


8 for 40c 
(three groups of 8 for $1.00 














ANIMALS 


(in colors) 
7x9” 

From the largest to the smallest 
= animal, all are ready for the chil 
‘ sf dren’s delight and _ information. 
You'll find them remarkable studies. 
As good as a trip to a museum! 
They are one of the most popular 
groups Name the animals you 

want or send for complete list. 


Each 3c 


(minimum order 15 pictures) 











JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill: 


Mr. Dopson 1S PRESIDENT OF THE 

American AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 

AND Is THE OgiGINAL Birp House 
- Man 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY t 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 

H 903 Haretson St., KANKAKEE, ILL. : iH 

t I am enclosing $........ for your Nature Pictures as marked below k 

2 Number Pictures so, Nomber, wry i 

a INDUSTRIALS re) SES 

i ot BIRDS | of _ANIMALS ll 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and in- 

| formation on how = —_ girls can join the American Audubon u 
Association, Junior Membership. 
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A Month with the Children’s Poet 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal, Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


(Book rights reserved) 


URING February, when the thoughts revert to patriots, 
soldiers, and valentines, a pleasing diversion is that 
of considering the poet who loved the children and 

who wrote so many beautiful things for them to remember. 

The stories of Longfellow’s early life are quaint and 
interesting, somewhat different from the lives of the other 
Febiuary people, and his later life is an example of peace, 
happiness and contentment with what one may find in 
the blessings of each day. The life of Longfellow furnishes 
lessons and talks for many days His attitude toward 
children and their love for their poet are brought forcibly out 
in the poems he wrote for them and the many things which 
the children were always doing for him. 

A picture of the poet should be placed in the schoolroom 
where the children may study it during the month. Many 
of his poems should be read to the children and some of 
them memorized. 

The euphony of the lines creates a calm and reposeful 
atmosphere, even if the children do not grasp the full 
meaning of the words, but there are poems easily adapted 
to the youngest children. 

The word picture of the “Village Blacksmith” furnishes 
wonderful ideas for morning talks, handwork and the sand- 
table. It suggests a visit to a blacksmith’s shop that the 
childien may see the horses getting their new shoes, the 
tools the blacksmith uses to make them, how hard he works 
over the blazing fire to heat the iron, pounding the shoes 
into shape, the flying sparks, the patient horses standing 
waiting, while their shoes are being fitted. Lessons follow 
on molding shoes from plasticine, making barns, with toy 
horses standing about or a blacksmith shop with toy horses 
outside; making blacksmith’s tools from paper or molded 
with clay or plasticine. 

This song from one of the finger plays will bea favorite. 
If not sung, it may be recited with proper motions: 


The blacksmith hammers the whole day long, 
For his hammer is heavy and his arm is strong. 
Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red hot, 
Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red hot. 


Here comes a horse; What will he do? 
He’ll hammer out a nice new shoe. 
Strike, boys, etc. 


Here comes a man with a broken chain, 
He'll hammer the links together again. 
Strike, boys, strike. etc. 


A sand-table represents a village street, houses on both 
sides, and horses and wagons going along the road. Some 
horses are being led to the blacksmith’s shop, which is at 
the end of the street. In keeping with the poem, it may 
be a little way beyond the stieet, under a big tree. There 
is a round mound of stones or a square one of bricks for the 
fire; a toy man at the anvil, made of clay or plasticine, and 
a few horses tied to tree or fence nearby add to this scene. 
Have some good pictures of the blacksmith at his work for 
the picture study at this time. 

Anothei good poem to work out with the smal) children 
is “The Old Clock on the Stairs.” This has vivid lessons 
in keeping time, punctuality, and the best use of time. 

Cut and fold a clock, as in pattern suggested in January, 
1924, number of Primary Epucation. The record, “In 
a Clock Store,” furnishes many suggestions regarding our 
modern clocks, their various ticks, tones and chimes. 
Compare these with Mr. Longfellow’s “Old Clock on the 
Stairs.”” Which do you like better? Could the old clock 
have a chime of bells? Do you think it did? How old do 
you think the clock? Why was it on the stairs? What 


does the poem say about the old clock? Were there children 
in the same house? What makes you think so? What 
lines in the poem tell us how deaily they loved the old 
clock? Who owned the clock? What do you think of the 
clock maker? Have you ever looked inside of a clock? 
What did you see? Who mends the clock? How can we 
best care for our clock? 

The poem best for the days of weariness or uneasiness 
will be “The Old Arm Chair.” Read and talk about the 
poem. Tell the history of the chair, how the school children 
contributed their pennies, it is said, for the wood from the 
“spreading chestnut tree,” to be made into the aim chair 
for their beloved poet, who spent hours reclining and dream- 
ing in it during his declining years. Havea real comfortable 
arm chair in the schoolroom, set in a cozy cornet where the 
children may rest, look at their favorite picture books, even 
curl up and dream during thei leisure moments. It will 
be a most popular place after the study of the poem. Let 
the children tell about father’s easy chair, describe mother’s 
favoiite chair, their own (usually a small rocking chair 
brought by Santa Claus). Describe the different kinds of 
chairs at home, the dining chairs, kitchen chairs, baby’s 
high chair, etc. Ask them to notice all the kinds of chairs 
in the furniture store and observe the various kinds. Later 
describe them from memory. Cut and fold patterns of 
chairs in simple design. All this leads up to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s meditations while sitting in his favorite chair, his 
pleasant memories of happy days and deeds. 

It is good for the children to have frequent periods of 
meditation in the arm chair during the month, thinking 
over the things they have done through the day. For 
example: Have I been kind to any one to-day? Whom 
did I try to make happy to-day? What does mother 
think of me to-day? What does my teacher think of me? 
Have I tried to please them? Etc. 

It is good to have the child who is unusually restless sit 
in the arm chair and relax for a few moments each day 
until able to control himself, while the thoughtless child 
must sit in the chair and think over his misdeeds and how 
best to overcome them. When he has the solution and 
is ready to try to do better, he may tell his classmates so 
and return to the group. A game the small children love 
is falling asleep in the arm chair and dreaming—to the 
music of “Dream Fantasies.” They tell what the music 
suggested to them in their dreams. This exercise arouses 
jmagination and is a good language lesson. 

As the children loved to gather about Mr. Longfellow’s 
chair and listen to his stories and poems, so the teacher 
gathers them about her while she sits in the arm chair in 
her schoolroom, during the story hour, and recites to them 
the “Children’s Hour,” or tells them their favorite story. 
Arm chairs made from cardboard, covered with gingham 
or cretonne, make ideal souvenirs for Longfellow’s birthday. 





Frost- W ork 


These winter nights against my window-pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms ani fine sprays of pines, 
Of leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 

Which she will make when summer comes again— 
Quaint arabesques in silver, flat and cold, 

Like curious Chinese etchings. By and by, 


Walking my leafy garden as of old, 
These frosty fantasies shall charm my eye 
In azure, damask, emerald and gold. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich 























Make “‘Health Education”’ 
A Part of Your Program 


The subject of “Health Education” has gone beyond the talking 
stage. Parent-teacher organizations know that early influence of 
good health habits invariably re- 
mains through life. Teachers find 
“Health Education” to their ad- 
vantage. Healthy children are 
more apt—they are better 
scholars. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ART AND 
THE NEEDS OF MAN 


is expressed to-day in every classroom. 
Each grade, at some time during the year, 
develops problems of comparative shelter. 
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The health scale is the first 
guide in your program. Secure a 
good one. Heretofore, school 
scales have represented a require- 
ment here and an advantage 
there—but now these points are 
combined in one standard scale. 
Research by specialized scale 
engineers has developed the Con- 
tinental Special School Scale to 
meet school needs thoroughly and 
practically. And yet, this ad- 
vanced instrument can be in- 
stalled in your school at no 
greater cost than that of an ordi- 
nary scale. It will save enough 
time in efficient operation to pay 
for itself over and over. Write 
for details and prices. 


The knowledge of how the rest of the 
world lives tends toward enlarging appre- 
ciation of the child’s own home, 
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Use graphic means to bring each problem 
to life. “Crayota” Wax Crayons and 
“Artista”? Water Colors express, in 
color and form, the vital phases of shelter. 
House-planning, simple interior cecoration, 
knowle.'ge of color-schemes and arrange- 
ment will develop powers of discrimination 
in making present and future choices. 
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The Art Service Bureau will tell you how 
to use “Gold Medal Products” in the 
study of shelter. When writing, please 
state grade, number of children in group, 
and materials available for use. 
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Free Height, Weight, Age 
Charts for all ages now await 
your request. Writé for your 
copy to-day. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


**Health Scale Specialists’’ 
Dept. 44B, 2124 W. 21st Place - CHICAGO, ILL. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"¢ St. NEw YORK, N.Y. 
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National 


KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the latest developments in Kindergarten and Elementary 
methods for Teachers. Demonstrations with Children 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 24, 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Pages Pages 
January 1- 68 June 341-408 
February 69-136 September 409-476 
March 137-204 October 477-552 
April 205-272 November 552-616 
May 273-340 December 617-688 


* Means “illustrated” 


SUBJECT INDEX 


ARE You Wasting Your Child’s Pre-School 
Years? (Mildred Charlesworth), 558 

Arithmetic: Another Table Device (Rebecca 
Rice), 509; Arithmetic by the Project 
Method (Sara E. Chase), 148; Banking 
Game (Pearl Grant), 35; Better Arithmetic 
through More Clever Devices (Lilian Wake- 
field), 655; Bounce Your Table (Lois S. 
Bertling), 448; Common Sense Arithmetic 
Method (Anna E. Sample), 134; Five 
Months’ Course in Third Grade Arithmetic 
and Responsibility (France Russel), 428; 
Harnessing the Play Instinct to Arithmetic 
(John F. Cowan), 216; Multiplication Magic 
(Mrs J. W. Blair), 63; Number Device for 
the Second Grade (Margaret J. Richmond), 
307; Number Plans (Sue Sexauer), 294; 
Our Bargain Counterina First Grade A (Nina 





B. Payne), 354; Our Second Grade Store. 


(Mary H. Platt), 307; Playing Store (Fran- 
ces Clausen), *103; Store Project in the 
Kindergarten (Johanna Holm), 104; Sup- 
plementary Number Problems (Lilian A. 
Peckinpaugh), 449, 520, 587, 666; Subtrac- 
tion? How Do You Teach (Florence B. 
Jordan), 170; Teaching the Multiplication 
Tables (L. M. Whiteside), 448, 520, 587. 
Art ‘and the Child (Aileen M. Hess), 21. 
Assemblies Our (Beulah B. Tatman), 190, 283. 


BACK to Fairyland, (Thelma Achenbach), 581. 

Book Week: Day Dream, The (L. T. O’Niell), 
598; Picture Land of Play (Blanche C 
Bowers), 560; Plays for Children (Alice I. 
Hazeltine), 561; Project Lesson on Books 
(Margaret }. Richmond), 562; Story Picture 
(Ruth J. Best), *560. 

Boone, Daniel, 188. 


CHILDREN’S Tent, A, 465. 

Christmas: Christmas Party, A (Annie E. 
Dakin), 6: 32; Designs for Cards (Agnes C. 
W onson), *633; Drawings, 639; Picture 
Study, *635, *652; Plays, 668, 674; Posters, 
*630, *642, +643, *645, *646, *647; Projects, 
*642. 646, 650, 680; Sand-Tables, *628, *632, 
*646; Songs, 631, 633, 666 682.; a Stories, 
636; Toys, *656, *657, "#658, *673. 

Civics: Life Projects (Blanche B. McFarland), 
28, 118, 176, 252; Moral Code for School 
Children ( houle L. MacKinnon), 638; Pri- 
mary Lessons in Citizenship (Alice S. 
Corneveaux), 81. 

Co-operation Between Mother and Child (Mrs. 
Nestor Noel), 129. 

Co-operation in the Classroom (Anna L. 
Stevenson), 557. 

Columbus, 528. 


DANCES: Billy Boy (Elizabeth Miller), 452; 
Festival Dances for May Day (Annebelle R. 
Bucknam), *326. 

Demonstration Lessons in Right Habits (L. S. 
Mills), 374. 

Developing the Child’s Initiative (Katherine I. 
Tress), 174. 

Devices, Some Helpful (Alice Brady), 353. 

Discipline, Star (Mary A. Holt), 170. 

Doll Festival, Our (Ellen Jensen), 437. 


EDUCATING via the Good Advertising Way 
(Amy Forbes King), 455. 

ithics, A Simplified Course in (Gladys Morri- 
son), 352. 

Experiment in Music, An (Mary A. Stillman), 
498. 


January, 1924 — December, 


FAIRY Stories (Ella Cummings), *310. 
Fairyland for Beginners (Rilla Haught), 282. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 23. 

Free Work Period, The (Mary B. Pratt), *146. 
Free Work Room (Elsie Allen), 34. 

French, Project Method Applied to the Teach- 


ing of (Alice Freeman Bradbury), 542. 


Fulton, Robert, 232. 


GAMES: April Game, An (Laura B. Smith), 


258; April Shower, An (Somple), 269; 
Banking Game (Pearl Grant), 35; English 
Games (Annie T. O’Brien), 560; Games that 
Teach (Sarah M. Elliott), 431; Games, Value 
of in Social Development (Eleanor Bigbee), 
246, 322; Language and Drawing Games 
(Annie T. O’Brien), 443; Old English Sing- 
ing Games (Bertha L. Swope), *43, *112, 
*182,: *523, *580, “662; Puzzles (C. 5. 
Harris), 170; Reading Game, 655; Some 
Fourth Grade Games, 657. 


Geography: Another Eskimo Project (Marion 


Feeney), 31; Appreciation of World Neigh- 
bors through Dolls (Emma L. Shrader), 
*494; Community Life Projects (Blanche B. 
McFarland), *304, *574; Course in Geogra- 
phy and History (Jean F. Mackay and Nellie 
H. Cole), 450; Directions, The (Minet B. 
Moore), 472; Eskimo Project in Grade II 
(Gladys L. Gilman), *30; Geography by the 
Project Method (Sara E. Chase), 80; Indian 
Life (Ruth Peterson), *503; Japanese Proj- 
ect, A (Mary T. O’Connell), *296; Life 
Projects (Blanche B. McFarland), 28, 118, 
176, 252; Old Ireland—A Dutch Variant 
(Nelle Norvell), *161; Poultry (Blanche B. 
McFarland), 493; Pueblo and a Volcano, A 
(Edna L. B. Fogg), *502; Sheep (Blanche B. 
McFarland), 642; Two Heads are Better 
Than One (Thelma Achenbach), 677. 


HALLOWFE’EN: All Hallowe’en (Annie E. 


Dakin), 507; Hallowe’en Lantern, The 
(Johanna Holm), *510; Old Witch, The 
(Frances Clausen), *510. 


Helpful Devices (Alys F. Lewis), 127. 
Helpful Hints (Etta M. Johnson), 171. 
History: Course in Geography and History, A 


(Jean F. Mackay and Nellie H. Cole), 450; 
Historical Moving Pictures (Carrie L. 
Granger). 23, 100, 188, 232, 316, 388; His- 
tory Project, A (Ethel M. Hall), *98; 
History Through Window Decoration (Sarah 
N. Elliott), *582; Indian Project (Ora 
Strange), 592; Indians, Third Grade Study 
of (Anna H. Doyle), 328; Lesson Plans for 
Teaching Fourth Grade History (Mamie T. 
Johnson), 430, 500, 57 Life Projects 
(Blanche B. McFarland), 28, 118, 176, 252; 
Project in History Methods, A (Mary B. 
Pratt), *420; Washington Project (Virginia 
Story), 109. 


Holiday Surprises (Mary A. Holt), 334. 
Houston, Gen, Sam, 320. 
How We Served Hot Lunches (Della Newman), 


443. 


Hygiene: Health Alphabet, My (M. Theresa 


Quackenbush), 62; Health Land (Mary R. 
Hoge), *555; Health Play (Mary Gilchrist), 
*616; Health Project, A (Frances O’Connor), 
295; Health Project in the First Grade 


(Flora A. Paull), 378; Hints and Helps for - 


Health Habits (M. B. Dorling), 445; Hy- 
giene Project, A (M. Elizabeth James), *90 
Little Devices for Teaching Health Habits 
(Margaret A. Paul), 655; Story of Milk 
(Elizabeth T. Fox), *583, *678; Teeth—A 
Health Project (Sarah M. Elliott), 46; 
Tooth-brush Drill (Eugenia M. Beers), 171. 


IDEAS to Try, *34, *102, 170, *306, *374, *442, 


508, *581, #650. 


Index to PRIMARY EpvucatIion, Vol. XXXI, 52. 
Individual Expression in Reading and Writing 


(J. E. Tolson), 11. 


Industrial Arts: April Paper Cutting (Anne 


M. Halladay), 239; Attractive Valentines 
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Index to Primary Education, Vol. XXXII 


1924 


(E. Maude Bradley), *104; Balloon Poster 
(Dorothy Morgan ),*150; Blackboard Bor- 
der (Esther Norris and Frances Banks), *364; 
Building Bird Houses (Ella C. Cummings), 
*228; “Bunny” Poster, A (Dorothy Mor- 
gan), *219; Butterfly Cut-Out (Anne M. 
Halladay), *360; Calendar Designs (Doro- 
thy Bennett), *415, *533, *627; Christmas 
Candlestick (E. M. Bradley), *658; Colonial 
Home, Thanksgiving in (E. M. Bradley), 
"572; ‘Cardboard Work in T. eaching (R. T. 
Morton), 376; Composite Poster, The 
(Carolyn Goodsell), *364; Constructive De- 
sign, *439; Cut Posters and Construction 
Work (Ethel M. Hall), *302; December 
Poster (Dorothy R. Morgan), *630; Designs 
for Christmas Cards (Agnes C. Wonson), 
*633; Doll House, A (Johanna Holm), *436; 
Drawing Outlines (Elsa S. Clark), *21, *88, 
*163, *230, *298, *360, *521, *568, *638. 
Easter Paper Work Designs, *: 241; Furniture 
for the Doll House (Frances E. Morgan), 
*440; Garden Markers, Unique (Elizabeth 
Evans), 240; Goose Girl Poster, The (Doro- 
thy Morgan), 284; Grasshopper Green 
(Nellie V. Harvey), *460; Hallowe’en Lan- 
tern, The (Johanna Holm), *510; Helen’s 
Alphabet Book (Dorothy Bennett), *442, 
*517, *649; Hollyhock Garden, A (E. Maude 
Bradley), *432; How to Make an Eskimo 
Doll (Helen Shuey), 34; Idea for the Sand- 
Table (R. Martin), 34; Japanese Poster 
(Esther Norris), *297; June Poster (Dorothy 
Bennett), 357; Kite Construction for March 
(Mary A. Holt), *179; Little Miss Spring- 
time (Minet B. Moore), *307; March Hare 
Window Design (Anne M. Halladay), *175; 
May Baskets (Gertrude R. Conover), *237; 
May Baskets and Their Patterns o" Maude 
Bradley), *313; Medieval Castle (Mary 
B. Pratt), *420; Modeling (Citolyn W. 
Goodsell), *647; Mother Goose Border, 
*166; “‘Moving” Rhymes (Dorothy Ben- 
n2tt), *29, *97, *180, *247, *293, *369, 
November Poster (Dorothy R. Morgan); 
*577; October Decoration for the Black- 
board (E. Maude Bradley), 507; October 
Poster (Dorothy Bennett), *490; Old Art 
Revived, An (Jeannette E. Douglass), *509; 
Paper Cutting Design (Anne M. Halladay), 
*308, 374; Paper Doll Dresses (Alice Brady), 
443; Paper Dolls (Dorothy Bennett), 7, 75, 
143, 211, 279, 347; Peter Rabbit Cutting 
(Frances Clausen), *245; Playhouse, The 
(Alice Brady), *505; Poster (Rachel Wes- 
ton), *34; September Poster (Dorothy 
Morgan), *427; Sewing Project (Rosella 
McCarrol), *236; Shepherd Poster (Eliz- 
abeth Fox), *645: Snow-bird Board Decora- 
tion (Anne M. Halladay), *35; Snowflake 
Unit for January, *389; Snow Man Cut-Out 
(Anne M. Halladay), *37; Spool Knitting 
(Flora V. Garrott), 35; Spring Border, A 
(Mary E. Holt), *238; Stand-Up Noah’s 
Ark, The (Frances Clausen), *444, *418, 
*585, *672; Standing Tortoise, A (Frances 
Clausen), *313; Story of Milk (Elizabeth 
T. Fox), *583, *678; Story Picture for Book 
Week (Ruth J. Best), *560; Toys for Tiny 
Tots (Frances Clausen), *510, *579, *656; 
Toys Made in a Kindergarten, *657; ‘Trans- 
portation Posters (Elizabeth T. Fox), *24, 
*172, *316, *382; Utilizing a Nuisance (Minet 
B. Moore), *337; Valentine Poster (Dorothy 
Bennett), 82; Valentine Post-office (Rilla 
Haught), *102; Weaving in the Kinder- 
garten (Johanna Holm), *168; Window De- 
signs (Anne M. Halladay), *104; Winter 
Window Decoration (Roxie Martin), *672; 
Work for the March Wind (Katharine Van 
Zandt), 199; Worth-while Occupation for 
Little Fingers (Blanche Winn), 497. 


JACKSON, Andrew, 316. 
Japan, *296. 
Jefferson, Thomas, 232. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
tion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
HOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 


The questions are by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CEs USE’ with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 


Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
_ 47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
wers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
com | to meet the need for special mental work 
no sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. hat questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book 

questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of Sheet, 34 x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 

, Kop your pupils busy and they will give you no 
rouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complet: 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. ey are arranged for the signature of the 

rents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches 

, 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 


Drawing Outlines for 
February 


(Continued from page 95) 
Third Week 


1 Makea George Washington badge. 
A white strip of paper is used and the 
lower part divided into red, white and 
blue stripes. Fringe the pointed edge. 
Paste a picture of Washington at the 
top or use a silhouette cutting. 

2 Washington border. Have red, 
white and blue stripes running along 
each side of the paper and stars in 
each corner. 

3 Letter “Washington,” or one of 
his maxims, on the inside of the bor- 
dered paper. 


Fourth Week 


1 Paint a February landscape in 
tones of brown. 

2 Make a study of a tree as seen 
in the snow. 


A Hygiene Project 
(Continued from page 105) 


a Jack Be Nimble—Jumping can- 
dlestick. 
b Humpty Dumpty—Long leap 
from chairs. 
c Ride a Cock Horse—Gallop- 
ing horses. 


Final Outcome 


Children decided to have a health 
program to which the second grade 
was invited. 


1 Health Charts were read. 

2 Health Songs sung and physi- 
cal exercises enjoyed. 

3 Health Play given. 

4 Health Riddles, planned by 
teacher. 


The outcome seemed very satisfac- 
tory. Many rules of health and neat- 
ness had been so impressed upon the 
children that their daily performance 
had passed over to a fixed habit, and 
all had been accomplished through 
the medium of play in their dear 
Mother Goose Land. 


W ashington’s Birth- 


depend upon the quality of 
the paste you use. GLUEY is 
put up in the convenient 4- 
ounce tube—remains moist— 
dries quick and sticks tight. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


has proven its ability to give 
super paste results in over 
3000 schools—a record which 
qualifies it to be seriously con- 
sidered for use in every school. 


GLUEY comes in handy 4-ounce 
tubes—in convenient desk jars 
and in gallon containers. Use 
the coupon below and secure 
a big, full size Gruey handy 
tube for 10c. If you use 
GLUEY once, you will always 
use it. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the Largest Line of 
dhesives 


COLUMBUS, O. 


2) 
GLUEY / 
PASTE 


4-OUNCE TUBE 


COUPON 











day in Grade One 


(Continued from page 126) 


THe CoMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
Dept. 11, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


would not tell a lie. He helped other 





people. He worked hard. He was a ; es = pag tm ene ee 
. é > é g GLUEY Ni ry Lupe. 
MANY STYLES good soldier. He was thoughtful of mM a Pe ee ee 
COTTON DUCK} 7... a2, I use paste in various quantities 
7 his mother. 5 woe send me your low prices on GLUEY. 
Will not check, crack Teacher That is fine,Sam. Tellme] wst x,y, 
or pin- something else es NAME . 
pin-hole something else about George Washing Qa amen. 
PLEASE SEND US | ton, Emily. =| Town Seats 
YOUR INQUIRIES} = =Emily George Washington was born] FS coco: 
i, Tage theta ge — Vine 
wate ja in \ es I ebruary saline 1732. o © Teacher O Principal O Superintendent 








(Continued on page 137) 











Index 


(Continued from page 130) 


KINDERGARTEN Band, A (Opal Gaines)’ 
582. 


Kindergarten, Projects in the (Johanna Holm), 
*12 . 


LANGUAGE: Calendar, Our Friend the, 238; 
Christmas Language Work in the Fourth 
Grade, 674; English in the Third Grade 
(Annie T. O’Brien), 650; Informal Talk in 
Oral English, The (Anna M. Rosenberg), 
432; Fourth Grade Language (Alice F. 
Collins), 217; Let Us Review Letter Writing 
(Ethel Umberhine), 241; Live Language 
Lessons for Third Graders (Mamie T. John- 
son), 26, 92, 184, 242, 311; Method of 
Composition in the Fourth Grade, 308; 
Our Little House, A Language Project (Alice 
S Corneveaux), 441; Paper Doll Phonic 
Project (Mary A. Holt), 586; Paragraphing 
in the Second Grade (C. W. Banks), *584; 
Roy’s Lesson, A Story for September (Carrie 
L. Granger), 446; Sherman Drive Happy 
Times (Mary Ann Misch), *510; Sugar- 
Coating the Drill Pill (Mae Foster Jay), 60; 
Vowels, The (Mary H. MacCready), 537; 
Word Device (Alice Brady), 465. 

Lewis and Clark, 188. 

Letters to the Editor: “Questions to Be 
Answered,” Replies to, 9, 78, 130, 232. 

— Memorial, The (Carrie L. Granger), 
78. 

Literary Appreciation (Annie L. MacKinnon), 
14, 83, 151, 220, *286, 358. 

Literature: Project in Correlation (Annie L. 
MacKinnon), *423, 487; Reading Robinson 
Crusoe in the Third Grade (Lucile T. 
Matthewson), 233. 


MEMORIAL Day; 
Sherwood), 282. 
Methods which Obtain Good Results in Draw- 
ing (Jessie St. Clair Henderson), 366. 

Mother Goose: Little Miss Muffet, *75; Little 
Bo-Peep, *211, *365; Pat-a-Ca,e, 369; 
Boy Blue, *344. 

Music: Best of All, The (Charles E. Boyd), 
426; Billy Boy (Old English), 452; Black- 
smith, The (Anna B. Badlam), 575; Green 
Gravel (Bertha L. Swope), *523; Hark! the 
Robbers (Old English), 122; I Love the 
Flag (Rayne Hyland), 108; If I Knew 
(Chas. E. Boyd), 285; Little Froggies 
School, The (Carrie Bullard), 291; My 
Easter Bunny (Mary A. Holt), 243; New 
Year’s Greeting (Maude O. Wallace), 21; 
Noel of the Tarentaise Valley, 682; Old Mr. 
Spider (Mabel Haskett-Hale), 460; Our 
Flag (Chas. E. Boyd), 351; Pussy Willow 
Gray (Chas. E. Boyd); Queer Little Roses 
(Chas. E. Boyd), *3856; Return of Spring 
(Anna B, Badlam), 322; Roman Soldiers, 
The (Old English), 663; Sing a Song of 
Snowflakes (Anna B. Badlam), 36; Sleep! 
Holy Babe (Chas. E. Boyd), 631: Snow, 
Snow, Everywhere (Maude O. Wallace), 
116; Squirrel, The (Chas. E. Boyd), 491; 
Three Jolly Fishermen (Old English), 182; 
Three Jolly Sailor Boys (Bertha T. Swope), 
*589; Walking Up the Hillside, 40; Week 
Before Thanksgiving, The (Chas. E. Boyd), 
555; When Spring Rides Down by the 
Brook (Chas. E. Boyd), 235. 

Music Devices (Bess Dixon), 233. 


An Acrostic (Vera H. 


NATIONAL Picture Week, 486. 

Nature Study: Birds, Return of the (Alice S. 
Corneveaux), *228; Lesson on the Squirrel, A 
(Annebelle R. Bucknam), 524; Muskrat, 
Study of the (Mabel B. Burton), 62; Nature 
Project in the Second Grade (Irene L. 
Dickson), 374; Our Birds—A Project (Bessie 
Hanson), *226; Pussy Willow Surprise Party, 
A (Lulu P. Whinna), 164; Turtle as a Pet, 
The (Lane Van Hook), 240. 


OCCUPATION Work (Eleanor Bigbee), 125. 

One Group Pian, The (Elsie Allen), 445. 

Opening Exercises (Edna Perrell Adel), 588, 
629 


Original Verse: All He Wants (Harriette 


Wilbur), 672; Child’s Thoughts of the 
Flag, A (Emma Florence Bush), 350; 
Christmas Day is Coming (Mary A. Holt), 
666; Christmas Tree, The (Harriette Wil- 
bur), 672; Draw the Picture Calendar 
(Helena Ames Tucker), 443, 508; Fairy 
Bread (Nora Archibald Smith), 219; If You 
Are Good (Harriette Wilbur), 633; Old 
Garden, The (Stella L. Bradley}, 432; Pic- 
ture Land of Play (Blanche C. Bowers), 
*560; Sailing Kites (Mary A. Holt), 179; 
Wind, The (A. L. M.), 157. 


PARENT-TEACHER Association: Reception 
Grade Entertains the (Ethel K. Clark), 565; 
Suggestive Discussion for (Mildred Charles- 
worth), 558. 

Pasteboard Trays (June G. Williams), 240. 

Picture Study: Can’t You Talk? (G. A. 
Holmes), 512, 513, 514; Nativity, The (Dr. 
Newton M. Hall), *234; St John and the 
Lamb (Murillo), *634, *652, *653. 

Plays and Pageants: Air Gun, The (Elizabeth 
Ferris), 267; Arrest of Carelessness (Edith 
H. Crosby), 192; Autumn (Valeria R. 
Lehman), *456; Brownie of Blednock, The 
(Beulah R. Tatman), 283; Christmas in 
Many Lands, 675; Columbus Pageant 
(Margaret Buchanan), 528; Day Dream, 
The (L. T. O’Niell), 598; Giant Danger, A 
Safety Play (Beulah R. Tatman), 190; 
Health Play (Mary Gilchrist) ,*606; House 
Fairies (Mamie T. Johnson), 54; Little 
Black Sambo (Belle Long), 390; Little 
Wolff's Wooden Shoes (Grace C. Eyga- 
broad),) 668; Mistress Mary’s Garden 
(Marguerite C. Wead),* 235; Month Proj- 
ect, A (Margaret Buchanan), 46; Mother’s 
Day (Gladys Lloyd), 332; Mrs Brown’s 
Thanksgiving Turkey (Kate L. Carver), 610; 
Patriotic Cantata, A (Kate Lee Carver), 114; 
Pumpkin Play, The (Estelle Hinton), 600; 
Signs of Spring (Bertha E. Hall), 258; 
Spider and the Fly, The (Kate Lee Carver), 
581; Three Foolish Bears (Kate Lee Carver), 
454; Tinder Box, The—A Puppet Play, 
*640; Why Johnnie Missed the Parade 
(Beulah B. Tatman), 65. 

Plays for Children (Alice I Hazeltine), 561. 

Plays for Every Occasion (Sarah R. Steeves), 
625. 

Projects: Blacksmith Shop (Blanche B. Mc- 
Farland), *574; Books, Project Lesson on 
(Margaret J. Richmond), 562; Broom Mak- 
ing (Blanche B. McFarland), 575; Butter 
Inspiration, A (Rebecca Rice), 363; Christ- 
mas Project (Esther Norris and Frances 
Banks), 646; Circus Project (Annebelle R. 
Bucknam), *384; Community Life Project 
(Blanche B. McFarland), *304; Correlated 
Primary Project for March (Nelle Norvell), 
*161; Correlation Project (Annie L. Mac- 
Kinnon), *423; Eskimo Projects, *30, 31, 34; 
Furniture for the Doll House. A Third 
Grade Project (Francys E. Morgan), *440; 
Gift Project (Ruth C. Peterson), 680; 
Health Project (Frances O’Connor), 292; 
Health Project in the First Grade (Flora A. 
Paull), 378; History, Civics and Geography 
through Life Projects (Blanche B. McFar- 
land), 28, 118, 176, 352; History Project, A 
(Ethel M. Hall), *98; Hygiene Project, A 
(M. Elizabeth James), *90; Hygiene Project 
in the Fourth Grade (Mary R. Hoge), 355; 
Indian Life—A Project Study (Ruth Peter- 
son), *503; Indian Project (Ora Strange), 
592; Indian Project (Thelma Achenbach), 
Japanese Project, A (Mary T. O’Connell), 
*296; January Project (Annebelle R. Buck- 
nam), *38; January Project (Annie E. 
Dakin), *32; Making and Acting a Play 
(Belle Long), 382; March Project, A 
(Margaret Buchanan), 46; Mother Goose 
Project for First Grade (Esther Norris and 
Frances Banks), *365; Moving Picture 
Project, 101; Music Appreciation in Second 
Grade (Mildred H. Ayres), *800; Nature 
Project in the Second Grade (Irene L. 
Dickson), 374; Our Little House, a Lan- 
guage Project (Alice S. Corneveaux), 441; 
Paper Doll Phonic Project (Mary A. Holt), 
586; Patriotic Month, The (Annie E. 
Dakin), *106; Patriotic Project (Annebelle 
R. Bucknam), *107; Pilgrim Life—A 
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Thanksgiving Project (Ruth Peterson), 591; 
Project in History Methods (Mary B. Pratt), 
*420; Pumpkin Play—A Project (Estelle 
Hinton), 600; Pupil Project Studies 
(Blanche B. McFarland), 420, 492, 642; 
Our Birds (Bessie Hanson), *226; Our 
Cafeteria (R. Martin), 37; Playhouse, A 
(Johanna Holm), *12; Sand-Tables as Proj- 
ects (Sara E. Chase), *10; Sewing Projects 
(Rosella McCarrol), *236; Shepherd Proj- 
ect, A (Esther Norris and Frances Banks), 
*642; Sherman Drive Happy Times (Mary 
Ann Misch), *510; Spring Projects Minet 
B. Moore), 237; Store Project in the 

Kindergarten (Johanna Holm), 104; Teeth 
A Health Project (Sarah M. Elliott), 46; 
Thanksgiving Projects (Esther Norris and 
Frances Banks), *564; Toy Shop Project, 
650; Two Effective Geography Projects 
(Edna L. B. Fogg), *502; Variation of the 
Doll House Project (Erline Wallace Moore), 
438*; Washington Project (Virginia Story), 
109; Washington’s Birthday Project (Mary 
A. Holt), *89; Wind and the Sun (Annebelle 
R. Bucknam), *174. 

Publicity for Industrial Achievements in Eng- 
lish (P. I. Reed), 626. 

Puppet Plays, Educational Value of (Marion 
Elwell), *640. 

Puppet Show, A Pilgrim (Margaret Lane), 
*566. 

Putnam, Israel], 23. 


QUESTIONS Raised by the Project Method, 
Some (Sara E. Chase), 10, 80, 148, 214, 349. 


RADIO Party Given by First Graders, A (Jane 
A. Harker), 437. 

Reading: Animal Game for Silent Reading 
(Duralda Boren), 655; Easy Lessons in 
Reading the First Week of School (Peytona 
Douglas), 418; Exercises in Silent Reading 
(Mary A. Barnum), *96, *186, 320; How 
Questions Help in Silent Reading (Anna M. 
Rosenberg), 149; Little Pine Tree, The—A 
Silent Reading Lesson (Ella Cummings), 
*648; Mother Goose Rhymes for Reading 
(Anna E. Sample), 166; Phonic Stories and 
Rhymes (Lena B. Ellingwood), 664; Silent 
Reading (Ella Cummings), 508, *167, *248; 
Solving the Reading Problem (Anna E, 
Sample), 563; Supplementary Reading 
Frances Clausen), *49, *110, *178, *244, 
*312, *380; Thought Group Reading Illus- 
trated (Ella Cummings), *94. 

Reports of a First Grader (Marie R. Anderson), 
34. 


SAFETY-First: Arrest of Carelessness (Edith 
H. Crosby), 192; Giant Danger (Beulah 
B. Tatman), 190; ‘Playing Safe” (Estelle 
Cooper), 518, 589, 658; Safety First Lessons 
(Mary R. Hoge), *42. 

Sand-Tables: Christmas Bells (Nelle Norvell), 
*6§28; Landing of the Pilgrims (Annie E. 
Dakin), *581; Public Playground, A Sand- 
Table Story of a (M. B. Hollingsworth), 
*158; Sand-Table Project in the Fourth 
Grade (Mary R. Hoge), *355; Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod (Esther Norris), *218. 

Schoolroom Curtains (Alice Brady), *306. 

Seat Work: Interesting Seat Work (Della 
Newman), 443; Practical Seat Work (Jessie 
Althaus), 303; Seat Work that is Busy Work 
(Lucy L. Culpepper), 584; Self-instructive 
Seat Work (Ella M. Russell), 660; Sugges- 
tions for Seat Work (Beatrice May Lentz), 
429; Trip Booklet, The (Opal Gaines), 581. 

Significance of the Learners’ Method (Clara A. 
Trotter), 485. 

Spelling: Spelling Devices (Harriette Wilbur), 
35; Spelling Made Easier (Carrie L. Gran- 
ger), 379; Two Spelling Contests (Mary R. 
Hoge) ,*508. 

Starting Right (Annebelle R. Bucknam) 435. 

Stories: Adventurous Cloud, The (Helen S. 
Replogle), 225; Artist’s Secret, The, 637; 
Cap that Mother Made, The, 290; Chicken 
Little (Frances Clausen), *178; Coming of 
the White Men (Julia M. Mills), 487; Dark 
Place, A (A. L. M.), 257; Dog and the 
Rooster, The (Frances Clausen), *110; Dog 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Is the Bright Child Get- 


ding a Square Dal? (Or Miy Vacation 


(Continued from page 81) 


These things took hours of time and **2000 Miles 
were almost 100% useless. of Startling 

“Why didn’t you write as you did 29 
last year?” I asked. Beauty 

“O, I did, right at first. But Miss 
N never had time to read it, and 
it wasn’t any fun doing it alone,” she 





North Coast 
Limited 
One of America’s 
Fine Trains 

















Chicago, St. Paul, 
































stated. Minneapolis aes oe Park, 

An examination of one of her lan- Duluth, — Spokane, Yakime 
guage themes proved to me that she Fargo, Billings, Portland, Tacoma, 
wasn’t doing as good work as she had Butte, Helena Seattle 
done the year before. She was losin er 
aig analy 5] Mail this coupon to A.B.Smith, P.T.M., 982 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

I have kept in touch with Mary’s ane Saeeecuae . 
school work since. During the two]s : 
remaining years of grammar school |& M Y VA C A T I O N T R I Y : 
with the same teacher, her work be-|s peetien aie aan H 

> psiam + i i 
came more and more mediocre. When : a a pee ___ interested in (  ) —— : 
she entered high school, she was with-|$ Name G YetowmonePek . . . $5650 8 
out much ambition. In the three . oe eee a en a a ean enaneneneneranaDanaDananenananenasanananasenase: 2 pi Pk. (Seattle-Tacoma) 86.00 + 
years and over that she has been in|s actrees 5 ftocks bite ittcicne-Buitey)’ "2008 § 
high school, she has excelled in noth-}s -----------~-------- * 1924 fares. 1925 fares may differ slightly. jek : 
ing. Just to get through somehow/s +f: : . 
is all ~ Pol, S s “Mr. Northern Pacific’—Your suggestions, please. § 

I asked her recently what she in- Eeesececesees Saace a8 Trriiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitit it 
tended to do. She said she supposed 
she would go to college. 

“But what will you specialize in?” 

I demanded. “English, I hope.” TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 

“No, I don’t care about writing any An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available 
more. I believe 1’ll take the regular immediately; also one for summer vacation. Work along line of education 
teacher’s course. That seems to be]} and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. 
the easiest to prepare for.” Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 

I gave up in despair, muttering J. S. PERRY Dept. A52 913 Garland Building, CHICAGO 











prayers for the poor children Mary 
teaches. If she doesn’t wake up, they 
will need all the outside help they can 
get. 

Mary’s is not an extreme case, al- 
though neglect coes not affect all 
bright children in the same way. 
Some do not let their minds grow 
flabby from lack of exercise as she did. 


(Continued on page 141) 











Pree Tuition by Mail 231, Shegere'ana bust 


ness courses thoroughly compe by mail. “500 Free Tuitior 


pyran nt onal I Chil dh OO ds B est Musi c 


Kill The Hair Root 










Childish voices find these songs easy to sing. The music is 





My method is the only way to Ears thet Sa er catchy and lively, selected especially for youngsters. Then, 
D. J. Mahler, 850° Mahler’ Park, ‘Providence, Re I. too, there are many pages of suggestions for teachers, and 





elementary lessons in music that your pupils can understand. 


ee 
wh p> TEACHERS! Everyday Songs 


eral who have talent for drawing 
and want to— 


“BE AN ARTIST is a wonderfully helpful book for teachers of ‘Prices: 









La , Se gap seat comatecton Primary Grades. It was made especially to take — 
| Ra KS the tiresome work out of music teaching, and lots, F. O. B. 
five years’ teaching yo ay nee i ; > 
ten complete courses. | baie sit ie Chale st make it simple and easy. Chicago. $1.00 
ju course especia re : 
A SL Ay EE Every teacher of Primary Grades should send 402. prepaid. 


Lessthan 12, 10c 


each, prepaid, 


for our De Luxe Year Book.” Gives, complete details for free sample copy. See for yourself what a 
festration, Cortocning, Commercial Drawing (it Ip it is i | k 

and so on. Mailed free on request. Also wer = he Pp it 1s 1n your dai y WOTK. 
our special proposition to teachers for recom. 4F2. : 

mending promising pupils. Address 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART !™! trac. ice THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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Index 


(Continued from page 132) 
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Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations frequently held throughout the entire 
country. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 
to $3000 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A 234, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of many positions obtainable, specimen examination 
questions and free sample coaching essons. 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


oo Oe ae a Be ee Se 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL recrned ifr end of 15 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward souaon. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Bivci'S2enrher tac: 


tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods, 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS you wil ‘pot 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderf: 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS fairs — 
formati —_ 


tem of rebuilding and also valuable in 
about the typewriter industry both “instructive and en 












Act Today! 5 
Mail Year 
Coupon Guarantee 


—_——_— een 

Shipman Ward 

Mfg. Company tro oe F Tok. 
1z4z Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 

Montrose & Ravenswood 
ves., Chicago 








GLASS Emblems and Rings of Every De- 

scription. Two catalogues FREE 

PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 

Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co. Dept. 6 Valley Trust Bidg. Palmyra, Pa 








AN INVITATION 


to investigate a Home-Study cou » eading to 
tS eee School Diploma 

Bachelor of Comore oF < other degree 
13th year. Beautiful calen 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, ¥ashiar 9, D.C. 


SCHOOL HELPS 








Books 

Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices....... $0.10 
Literary Gems. 280. All grades. 64 pp....... 10 
Practical Speaker. Special Days. 64 pp...... » ae 
Natural Reading. Firstthreeyears. 68pp....... .20 
Methods and Suggestions. 80 pp.............. .20 
Happy Hour Readers _I, II, TIL V, 64pp. Each .16 

Dog of Flanders. Dela Rame. 72 eine vcs 15 
History Stories. First Explorers. 64 pp......... 10 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. Illustrated. 40 pp. 10 
Classic Stories—Hawthorne—Ruskin. 204 pp..... .25 
Poems by Season—Winter. 224 pp............. 50 
Poems by Season—Spring—Summer. 240 pp..... .60 

Cards 
Alphabet Cards. 1000 cut-up letters............ 20 
Arithmetic Cards. 1000 figures and signs........ .20 
Composition Cards. Cut-up stories............. 15 
Primary Language Cards. 40 Lessons.......... 15 
Drawing Cards. Tocolor. 20 designs........ 15 
Sewing Cards. Tocolor. 12 designs......... 12 
Combination Addition Cards. 45 groups..... 25 
Domino Number Cards. Groups to tens.... .20 
Cut-up Domino Cards. 400 in colors....... .20 
Literary Gem Cards. 280 gems, all grades. . .20 
Patriotic Poem Cards. 60 pieces............ .25 
Arbor Day and Bird Day Cards.............. .20 
Peace Day and Mother’s Day Cards....... .12 
Verse Reading Cards. Primary grades..... .20 
Material 

Wax Crayons. 15 colors, tuck box............ 12 
Pastello Pencils. 16 colors, in tray............. .20 
Colored Chalk. 12 sticks. Wooden box........ 25 
Ink Powder, black, for one pint................. 10 
Paste Powder for one pint................s000. .10 


Sent on receipt of price postpaid. 


Cc. W. CRAHAM, Publisher 
Cameron, Illinois 


PLAYS a for List M canis Fen 


especially recommend 
for class-room or public performance. 


OLD TOWER _PRESS 
59 East Adams St. . Chicago 




















Of course every teacher 
wants to get away this 
summer ~~ and of course 
every teacher wants to make 


money at the 


But How 


The great International Compton 


same tume— 


Do Both? 


Service answers the question. 


You tell us about you and we'll tell you about it. 


One-third of the teachers of this 
country who don’t go to Summer 
School, make beds and wait on table 
at summer resorts and don’t have a 
good time and don’t make any money. 

Another third take a summer travel 
tour, spend what little money they had 
saved and come back broke in the fall: 

The other third just stay home and 
vegetate. That isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and 
try the Compton Service. 

First of all, this Compton Service 
gets you away from home and into new 
surroundings for a while. 


Remember, the Compton Service is 
a great Internationa! Institution with 
hundreds upon hundreds of women 
(most of them teachers, like you) rep- 
resenting it. You're trained before you 
start and you're paid a salary while 
starting. 

This summer we can take two hun- 
dred teachers between the ages of 25 
and 40 into our organization. These 
teachers must have some norma! or 
college training, with at least two years 
of teaching experience. They must be 
in perfect health and free to travel. 

And they must be willing to 





That is more important 
to a school teacher than 
to any other human being. 

Second, itlets you travel 
extensively on Compton 
money instead of on your 
money. That’s mighty im- 
portant. 

And third, it brings you 
back home with several 
hundred dollars in your 
pocket. And that gives you 








work hard in order to be able 
to play hard. 

Now if you are live and 
ambitious and full of life and 
willing to learn and eager to 
earn, then sit down tonight 
and write us fullyabout your- 
self. Not one page, but ten 
pages if necessary. We are 
looking for material — good 
material —and we'll read 
many pages to find it. So 
write us confidentially all 
about yourself—who youare, 
what you are, how old you 
are, what you look like, your 
personality, your executive 





a very comfortable feeling. 900 ae aches mar akon 
Of course, selling the closes, how many weeks you 


Compton Service meansa “TI received a 
lot of work; money doesn’t onehundredt 
grow on trees. But it also 


che de ed wes Se you than you ever dreamed of 


can work and everything you 
think will interest us. — 
There may be more in this for 


check for 
en dollars 


means a lot of fun. with lars my first summer.” as you sit there now. Make 


plenty of time to enjoy it. — Mary B. Hill 


Of course, we give preference to those wh 


F. E. COMP 


Dept PN 1, 58 East Washi 


good here and you may not 
want to go back in the fall! 


o can start earliest and work longest 
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. You've heard 
your neighbor praise this 
—F wonderful weekly magazine 

that 3 million people read. Unbias- 
ed digest of national and world affairs. 
; Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 
ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 
—entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) 
today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
PATHFINDER, 609 Langdon Sta, Washington, D.C. 


CLASSRINGS@PINS' 
Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 





& | Samples loaned class offi- = 

vw cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 it 
J q emblems too large or teo small. Special A\/ 
designs made on voqnett. Oe 5 


each. No order for class, society, club 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7778 South Ave., Rochester, H.¥ 
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by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, the=- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never beforc 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one's 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


‘Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their-simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
get the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 


Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our inatruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 83 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information re- 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 


Piano— Cornet— O Voice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students O Professional School 
O Nor-nal OMandolin Music 
Course for OGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String OChoral 
OViolin OOrgan Conducting 
i stsosncsistishicnindsemensconsesisoniibecsdesanidbimbainabandamaiaseatiiitile 
Street No.................. 
eee ee er ee Te 





Washington’s Birth- 
day in Grade One 


(Continued from page 131) 


Teacher What do you know about 
George Washington, Roy? 

Roy He liked to play out-of-doors 
when he was a little boy. He could 
run fast, and jump far, and ride well. 

Fay Iknowsomething about George 
Washington. He camped with the In- 
dians in the wild forests. He was 
called the bravest soldier in the 
colony. 

Teacher What was the greatest 
thing George Washington did, Jean? 

Jean George Washington made our 
country free forever, and became our 
first President. We call him the 
“Father of His Country.” 

Teacher You have had a good les- 
son, and I hope you will not soon for- 
get our Washington and what he did 
for us. Let us stand and sing our 
Washington song. 


(Any good Washington’s Birthday song 
will do.) 


The children and teacher wore 
badges of red, white and blue. This 
was to carry out the idea of “dressing 
up.” They felt as “dressed up” as 
the Minuet dancers or Betsy Ross. 
They made the badges of construction 
paper. 
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Project for March, Sailing Kites, 179; A 
Spring Border, 238; My Easter Bunny, 243; 
Holiday Surprises, 334; A Paper Doll Phonic 
Project, 586; Christmas Day is Coming, 666. 

Hyland, Rayne, I Love the Flag, 108. 
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Jay, Mae Foster, Sugar-Coating the Drill- 
Pill, 60. 

Jensen, Ellen, Our Doll Festival, 437 

Johnson, Etta M., Helpful Hints, 171 

Johnson, Mamie T., Live Language Lessons 
for Third Grades, 26, 92, 184, 242, 311; 
Lesson Plans for Teaching Fourth Grade 
History, 430, 500, 578; House Fairies, 541. 

Jordan, Florence B., How Do You Teach 
Subtraction? 170. 

Kern, Thomas E., When the Teacher Reads, 
281. 

King, Amy Forbes, Educating via the Good 
Advertising Way, 54 

Knight, Anna, “A Question to Be Answered,” 
77. 

Lane, Margaret, A Pilgrim Puppet Show, 566. 

Lehman, Valeria R., Autumn, 456 

Lentz, Beatrice May, Suggestions for Seat 
Work, 429. 

Lewis, Alys F., Helpful Devices, 127 

Lloyd, Gladys, An April Shower, 269; Mother, 
332. 

Long, Belle, Making and Acting a Play, 383. 

Mackay, Jean F., A Course in Geography and 
History, 450 

MacKinnon, Annie L., Literary Appreciation, 
14, 83, 151, 220, 286, 358; A Project in Cor- 
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Announcing the NEW 


Practical Drawing, 
Art Education Edition 


SERIES of school Drawing Books that will 
greatly enrich the subject and carry its in- 
fluence into the lives of the children, into the 
homes of the people, and into community activities. 
The mere -mention of the personnel of the 
Editorial Committee is a guaranty of the educa- 
tional value of the books. The “Art Education”’ 
Edition was prepared under the supervision of the 


following: 


Royat B. Farnum, Principal, Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, Director of Art Education, 
State of Massachusetts; C. VALENTINE KIRBY, 
Director of Art Education, State of Pennsylvania; 
GEORGE SHELDON Dutcu, Head, Department of 
Fine Arts, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville; Lipa Hoor, Supervisor of Drawing, 


Dallas Public Schools. 


Write to nearest office for descriptive circular, or, better 
still, send for sample set. (Price, $2.10, postpaid.) 


Practical Drawing Company 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Zii. 





7° 7 Gen 8946 °° 


Dallas Texas. 


Martha Washington 
and Jack? 
(George Washington 


now it is — 
hundred eighty-eight! 


forget that! 


Mount Vernon! It’s 


George Washington 


nicest music. 


and not here? 
George Washington 


nineteen hundred 








Through the Calendar to Mount Vernon 
(Continued from page 122) 

either. You must have many strange things where you come from. 
I can’t understand why you would be willing to come way back here 
where we have none of them. 

Edwin But I like to hunt and trap, so I thought it would be fun. 

Jack (looks at him, then laughs) Why, you couldn’t begin to carry 
a musket. They’re too heavy for a boy as small as you are. 

George Washington (enters, followed by Martha Washington) At last 
I have the order for our yearly supply of goods from England sent. 


And did you remember the things for Betty 


nods.) 


George Washington (to Betty) And who are your friends, Betty? 

Betty (curtsies. George and Martha Washington sit down.) They 
came in through the calendar, they tell us, Mr. Washington. 

George Washington (in surprise) Through the calendar? 

Dorothy Yes, it was only nineteen hundred 





when we left and 


Martha Washington (interrupiing) Why, child, it is only seventeen 
George Washington (laughs) And it is my birthday, Martha; don’t 


Edwin Why, it was your birthday when we left and came through 
the calendar! (Turns to Dorothy.) Wasn’t it, Dorothy? 

Dorothy O, Mr. Washington, it’s just like a fairy story to come 
through the calendar and see you and Mrs. Washington at home in 


better to be here and listen to you talk than 


the best radio entertainment in the world! 


Radio? I don’t understand! 


Dorothy Well, we have a loud speaker on our radio and we can 
get Chicago and San Francisco and most any place and hear :the 
Where’s your radio? (In confusion.) 
there aren’t any radios any more! I—that is, there’s radios on the 
other side of the calendar, but there aren’t any on this side. (Pauses 
in uller confusion.) Now, how can there be radios on the other side 


O, 1 forgot, 


Chicago? San Francisco? I don’t understand! 


Edwin (excitedly) There was a Chicago and San Francisco in 


, but now it’s seventeen hundred eighty-eight 


and it’s before there was a Chicago or a San Francisco, and so 
there isn’t a Chicago nor a San Francisco any more. (Looks 
puviled.) But there must be a Chicago and a San Francisco, or how 
could we get them on the radio? 


(Continued on page 141) 





of BOOKS Publishers WF AG 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and l libraries and individuals with alitheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. rite 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 











° ] The MARCON-SLOPER 
7m DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies vt 
olga hand or typewritten 
ters, notices, lessons, etc., in 
ten minutes, quickly and eas- 
. Printing 5x7, $1.00; 
64x10, $3.00; 10x12, $4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge 
complete. Also the perfect 
tor (The A a touse with 
any ograph, with absolute 
tec) Sale THE BA 50, Deoe Tilt $100." Sore 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


E. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


MAKE BIG INCOME EVERY 
SUMMER 


In your county, demonstrate and sell our wonderful new 
gravity-propelled Merry-Go-Round to village schools. It 
carries forty children. Takes by storm; nothing like it 
on the market. With trailer to your car, “make” new 
town each day. Income extraordinary. Territory pro- 
tected. Be the first to apply for your county. 


MOLBY MFG. CO., Baldwin City, Kans. 
Dept. 38-42 















WHO HAVE HOT MANDLED Boors,’ 


G@ BAKER & TAYLORG 
354 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 










Where Sherlock Holmes Got His 
Name 


The London Morning Post solves a question 
of momentous literary import. Thanks to its 
indefatigable researches, we know at last how 
Sherlock Holmes got his name. 

No less a person than Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle is the authority. Sir Arthur did not get 
his hero from the spirit world. Indeed, at that 
time he was not greatly interested in the spirit 
world, or at least his interest hadnot become 
public property. He named his detective 
Holmes because it was an ordinary, common 
name, which he used to break the Dickens 
tradition of names like Sharp for law officers. 
Sir Arthur got the name Sherlock from a cricket 
player against whose bowling he made thirty 
runs. The name of this phenomenally bad 
bowler stuck in his memory and eventually 
became the Christian name of the great 
detective. 





Flooded workings in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine gave a mule the first opportunity to view 
sunshine that he has had in fifteen years. He 
at first refused to budge from the conveyor 
that brought him to the sunlight and it 
required force to get him to his new lodging 
place, where he was afraid to venture_forth 


for several days. 
HOW TO 
BANISH THEM 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for 
free Booklet giving full 
particulars. 

WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1251 Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 

















THE CHEERFUL CLASS ROOM 
is the one where the plastered walls 
are covered with pictures. 

Moore Push-rins 

Glass Heads — Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use; won’t injure walls 


10c pkts. Sold Ev bh 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Phila. Pa. 


3 yr. course. is' 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 275.07", Reggie’ 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance provided. High school graduates 
only. Send for free k of Facts. Superintendent, 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 




































become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘‘Genetic 
See, conry Letina in Primary Grates,” 
“El ary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High Sc Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 











| The Aniversity of Chicago 


9 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac foreach set. Write your dealer for circular. 


THE 
16 South Wells Street 


or 
HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


How to Si them, Dialogs, Drills, 
PLAYS Speakers y toon 





Recitations, 
Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Songs. Motion & Pantomime 
ial Entertainments for 





New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
~] and college presentation. 

















é Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 


on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 


TUSCANIA 
We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd. 
A really worth- while itinerary— 


63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 








YourName A$175 VALUE 


UAVETT in Gold NEVER S SOLD FOR LESS 


Cees 






Ate ie hd 
"THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT } 


TheNew Improved Writes like pencil with 
INKOGRAPH 12! betterthan good foun- $ 
t 

blot, peratch, faa. clog or ee Mat os SOF 

4 carbons. 14 kt. gold point, sh aped like fine lead 
geae® ~ Hy Guaranteed. SEND NO MONEY, 

‘ay postman $1 plus postage, pa. wanted, 

INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 179p Centre St.,NewYork 














DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 
Other Teachers Have 

So can you if you will learn ‘“‘How To Teach Primary 

Grades” and “How To Teach by Projects.”” Correspon- 

dence Courses. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER Johnson City, Tenn 





Teachers, Attention! 

A booklet both new and unique (will be off the press 
by January 15th) entitled, Harmony of God’s Written 
Word with His Natural Laws and Works Relative to the 
Foundations, Movements and Sphericity of the Earth. 

Facts deftly demonstrated in a score of ways arith 
metically—scientifically—biblically. 

It will be appreciated alike by scientists, astronomers, 
and ministers of the Word. 

Designed for auxiliary and supplementary reading in 
the schoolsin connection with the studies of arithmetic 
and geography. 

It should be in every school and bome in the land. 
Price 20 cents per copy, postpaid, or $1.80 per dozen. 
Money refunded if misrepresented. 

Published and sold exclus vely by the author, 


W. H. CHAMBERS, - 2200 Elim Ave, Zion, IIl- 








Index 
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McFarland, Blanche B., History, Civics and 
Geography Through Life Projects, 28, 118, 
176, 252, 304; Actual Geography in Grade 
III. 370; Pupil Project Studies, 492, 574, 642. 

McKay, Jessie B., Waiting for Spring, 230. 

Martin, R., An Idea for the Sand-table, 34; 
Our Cafeteria, 37; Winter Window Decora- 
tions, 672. 

Mathewson, Lucile T., Reading Robinson 
Crusoe in Third Grade, 233. 

Maynard, Gertrude, A Question to be An- 
swered, 232. 

Miller, Elizabeth, Billy Boy, 452 

Mills, Julia M., A Year of Days, 18; Why 
Cherry Trees Sing, 86; How Dixey Earned 
the Green Bow, 152; Why the Rabbits Bring 
the Eggs, 222; The Way to the Castle, 225; 
Just Plain Soldier, 289; Holly hock, 359; 
The Coming of the White Man, 487 

Mills, L. S., Plan for a Demonstration Lesson 
in Right Habits, 374. 

Misch, Mary Ann, Sherman Drive Happy 
Times, 510. 

Moore, Erline Wallace, A Variation of the Doll 
House Project, 438. 

Moore, Minet B., "Tis Spring, 237; Our Friend, 
the Calendar, 238; Little Miss Springtime, 
307; Utilizing a Nuisance, 377; The Direc- 
tions, 472. 

Morgan, Dorothy, A Valentine Poster, 82; A 
Balloon Poster, 150; Bunny Poster, 219; 
Goose Girl Poster, 284; June Poster, 357; 
September Poster, 427; October Poster, 490; 
November Poster, 577; December_Poster, 
630. 

Morgan, Francys E., A Third Grade Project, 
444, 

Morrison, Gladys, 
Ethics, 352. 
Morton, B. K., Cardboard Work in Teaching, 

376. 

Nelson, Anna E., A Beginner’s Writing Device, 
303. 

Nelson, Hulda, Our Library Corner, 634. 

Newman, Della, A Remedy for Tardiness, 443; 
How We Served Hot Lunches, 443; Inter- 
esting Seat Work, 443 

Noel, Mrs. Nestor, Co-operation Between 
Mother and Child, 129. 

Noonan, Esther, The Princess Who Brought 
the Spring, 262. 

Norris, Esther, Mother Goose Border, 166; 
““Wynken, Blynken and Nod”’, 218; Japan- 
ese Poster, 297; Blackboard Border, 364; 
Mother Goose Project, 365; Thanksgiving 
Project, 564; Shepherd Project, 642; 
Christmas Project, 646. 

Norvell, Nelle, Old Ireland, A Dutch}Variant, 
161; Christmas Bells, 628 

O’Brien, Anna T., Language and Drawing 
Games, 443; English in the Third Grade, 
650. 

O’Connell, Mary T., A Japanese Project, 296. 

O’Connor, Frances, A Health Project, 295. 

O’Niell, Lilie Todd, The Day Dream, 598. 

L., In Reply, 130 

Paul, Margaret A., A Little Device for Teach- 
ing Health Habits, 655. 

Paull, Flora A., A Health Project in the First 
Grade, 378. 

Payne, Mina B., Our Bargain Counter in a 
First Grade, 354. 

Peckinpaugh, Lilian, A., Supplementary Num- 
ber Problems, 449, 520, 587, 666. 

Peterson, Ruth, Indian Life-—- A Project Study, 
503; Pilgrim Life—A Thanksgiving Project, 
591; A Gift Project for December, 680 

Platt, May H., Our Second Grade Store, 307. 

Poe, Peggy, The Wishing Man, 400 

Porter, Florence C., A True Incident, 361 

Pratt, Mary B., The Free Work Period, 146; A 
Project in History Methods, 420 

Quackenbush, M. Theresa, My Health Alpha- 
bet, 62. 

Reed, P.I., Publicity for Instructional Achieve- 
ments in English, 626 

Replogle, Helen Sauger, A Message to Garcia, 
19; The Adventurous Cloud, 

Rice, Rebecca, A Butter Inspiration, 
Another Table Device, 509 


A Simplified Course in 
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363; 


Spencerian 
# 






THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. bt 
outwear any two ordinary pens. 

over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen assorted 
pens for a dime. Please mention this 
publication. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
. 6—School, fine point ; semi-elastic. 


. 47—I ntermediate. medium point; stiff action. 











Use crepe paper for 


school posters 


EACHERS find Dennison’s decorated 

crepe paperideal for posters. The designs 
can be cut out just like patterns—and there 
are72different designs from which tochoose. 
Children can make these posters easily and 
will love it. 


Decorated crepe paper is tor sale at Sta- 
tioners’ and Dept.stores. The new Dennison 
School Catalogue (with so many helps for 
teachers) tells all about these posters. It's 
free. Write today to Dept.gB Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass. 














15th Conducted Tour 


Over 300 people conducted — many 
more than once. 





Special attention to ladies alone. 


Seven countries including 
Ireland and Germany 





References Given 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 
spare time, writing for newspapers, 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 

Copyright book free 





maga 





press Syndicate, 1158, St. Louis, Mo 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, » efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the —s success 
for both teacher and pupil $3 +} : 











Eastern Teachers’ am 


ESTABLISHED big om 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager, 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 





Agency Registration has paid others; it will pay you. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ail Grades. 
of Boston 


TE TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ° S07%SSjeton or. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 





REGISTER NOW 








Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 





Graduates * Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 


ne positions om, ee Roy now in 
toe belt ambente ont CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 
ead UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. eg MARION, INDIANA 


Sixty percent of the Agencies’ work is welfare; consult them. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F, Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "*siw yom" 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal . : 
els Th arte eee cuates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 











Advises parents about schools. 





Any Teachers’ Agency is better than none. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sr wibe ‘wits’ PaSeitzssiva 





urst Bidg., Buffalo, The right t she a: he 
REGISTRATION rig. eacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
TER, M FREE College Normal School High School Grades 





Service worth while is worth paying for. 


TEACHE RS ’ AGENCY We need many Giade 
Teache ers for posi- 
i tions in good schools 
7wh -Th bes 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago <vervwher- Thebes 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, nd other cities are our 
40th Year =. Also S upervisors and Critic Teachers. Salaries good. Send for 
et. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yors; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


Teachers, Come West IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 


Rural, Grade, or High School in any state west of the 
Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


NOR COMMISION CHarceD Teachers Information Bureau, ” 2,°~ Denver, Colorado 


Consult an Agency before you sell your services. 




















SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 


Interstate Teachers Agency, °°° Rochester, New York 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. | Remember, this is a recommendation 


ageacy only. Write for information. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 


Richmond, Margaret J., Number Device for 
the Second Grade, 307; A Project Lesson 
on Books, 562. 

Rosenberg, ‘Anna M., How Questions Help i in 

Silent Reading, 149; Informal Talk in Oral 

English, 434. 

Retsloff, D. C., The Stone, Sympathy, 145. 

Russell, Ella M., Self-instructive Seat Work, 

660. 

Russel, France, A Five Months’ Course in 
Third Grade Arithmetic and Responsibility, 
428. 

Saal, Mary E., Orlan and the Trumpet, 124. 

Sample, Anna E., The Common Sense Arith- 
metic Method, 134; Mother Goose Rhymes 
for Reading, 166; Solving the Reading Prob- 
lem, 563. 

Schrader, Emma F., Appreciation of World 
Neighbors Through Dolls, 494 

Sexauer, Sue, Number Plans, 294 

Sherwood, Vera H., Memorial Day, 282. 

Sliney, Helen, How to Make an Eskimo Doll, 
34. 

Smith, Laura B., An April Game, 258 

Smith, Nora Archibald, Fairy Bread, 219. 

Spinney, Frederick, H. “A Question to be 
Answered,” 77. 

Steeves, Sarah Ruth, Plays for Every Occa- 
sion, 625. 

Stevenson, Anna L., Co-operation in the Class- 
room, 557. 

Stillman, Mary A., An Experiment in Music, 
498. 

Story, Virginia, A Washington Project, 109. 

Strange, Ora, An Indian Project, 592 

Swope, Bertha L., Old English Singing Games, 
43, 112, 182, 523, 589, 662 

Tatman, Beulah B., Why Jimmie Missed the 
Parade, 65; The Brownie of Blednock, 283; 
Our Assemblies, 190. 

Tolson, J. E., Individual Expression in Read- 
ing and Writing, 11 

Tress, Katherine I., Developing the Child’s 
Initiative, 173. 

Trotter, Clara A., The Significance of the 
Learner’s Method, 485. 

Tucker, Helena Ames, Draw-the-Picture Cal- 
endar, 443, 508. 

Umberhine, "Ethel, Let Us Review Letter 
Writing, 241. 

Vale, A. L., An Experiment in an English 
School, 57 

Van Hook, Lane, The Turtle as a Pet, 240. 

Van Zandt, Katharine, Work for the March 
Wind, 199. 

Wakefield, Lilian, Better Arithmetic Through 
More Clever Devices, 655. 

Wallace, Maude O., New Year’s Greeting, 21; 
Snow, Snow, Everywhere, 116. 

Wedd, Marguerite C., A Spring Play, 235 

Weston, Rachel, Poster, 34. 

Whinna, Lulu P., Pussy Willow Surprise, 164. 

Whiteside, L. M., Teaching the Multiplication 
Tables, 448, 520, 587. 

Wilbur, Harriette, Spelling Devices, 35; If You 
Are Good; The Christmas Tree, 672. 

Williams, June G., Pasteboard Trays, 240; 
Window Curtains, 241. 

Winn, Blanche, A Worthwhile Occupation for 

Little Fingers, 497. 

Wonson, Agnes Choate, Designs for Christmas 

Cards, 633. 





A Correction 


We wish to correct the erroneous conception 
conveyed by the Wheeler Publishing Company 
advertisement, in the December issue, which 
read “ Practical Exercises” instead of “ Practice 
Exercises in Careful Silent Reading,” so well 
known to all our readers. 





Sugar is obtained from the Douglas fir. 
This sugar appears in white masses of different 
sizes, ranging from a quarter of an inch to two 
inches in diameter. The masses form like 
white drops at the tips of the single leaves of 
the fir growing in the hottest and driest parts 





of the interior of British Columbia. 


i i a a 
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Is the Bright Child Get- 
ting a Square Deal? 
(Continued form page 133) 


They make the teacher’s, and later, 
the community’s lives interesting, to 
say the least, by practicing the mis- 
chief their ingenious brains devise. 
Others, because they do not have to 
put much effort on their work, become 
so conceited that they believe they 
know everything worth knowing. 
While it should not be the end and 
aim of school life to get a child 
through the grades as quickly as 
possible, it should be the aim of every 
teacher to fill with some useful, di- 
rected work the time in school of a child 
mentally above others of his age. 





Through the Calendar to Mount 
Vernon 


(Continued from page 138) 


Dorothy (nods her head emphatically) Yes, 
but they’re on the other side of the calendar, 
though. 

Sambo (enters and bows awkwardly) Mistus 
Washington, dey done am some quality folks 
outside what done want to see you. 

Martha Washington Show him in, Sambo. 
(Sambo goes out, but returns immediately, fol- 
lowed by Mr. and Mrs. Winston. The men bow 
and the ladies curtsy.) Welcome to Mount 
Vernon! 

George Washington (bows) I am sure that 
you know that you are always welcome to 
Mount Vernon. (Mrs. Winston curtsies and 
Mr. Winston bows.) 

Mrs. Winston Knowing that it was your 
birthday, Mr. Washington, we drove over to 
help you observe it. 

George Washington It is a friend, indeed, 
who will drive twenty miles to help one observe 
his birthday. 

Martha Washington (solicitously) And are 
you not tired with the long journey? You 
must have started some hours since. 

Mr. Winston The roads were very good, 
for it took us but four hours to make the 


journey. 
Edwin Why, our car would make it in less 
than that! (Stops.) O, I forgot it isn’t nine- 





teen hundred any more; it’s just seven- 
t-en hundred eighty-eight, and all they have 
are coaches and horses. 

Martha Washington You must, indeed, be 
quite worn out with the long journey. (Starts 
toward the door.) If you wish, we will go into 
another room, where you may rest until the 
other guests arrive. (Martha Washington goes 
off, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Winston and 
George Washington.) 

Dorothy Are you going to have a party? 

Betty O, they always have one when Mr. 
Washington has a birthday. 

Jack Allthe neighbors come in and we have 
all kinds of good things to eat. 7 

Edwin Do they have ice cream? 

Jack (shakes his head) Ice cream? 
heard tell of that. 

Edwin (in disgust) You don’t mean to tell 
me that you don’t have ice cream! Well, I’m 
glad that I don’t live in seventeen hundred 
eighty-eight, but in nineteen hundred ——. 

Dorothy But we went through the calendar 
and now it is seventeen hundred eighty- 
cight. 

Edwin Well, I’ve had eonugh of old times 
and I’m willing to go back through the calendar 
to nineteen hundred 

Dorothy AndsoamI! Come on and let’s 
go back through the calendar. (Dorothy and 
Edwin step behind the calendar as Jack and Betty 
go off the stage.) 

Edwin (as he steps through the calendar and 


I never 








PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 


Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 














been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
Teachers Agency 
431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 
Forty-two Years of Successful Service Tell Our Story 





120% increase in business in the past four years 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Publisher of the Famous BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


FREE. ENROLLMENT—Your blank is ready for you. Write. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 

1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

210 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 409 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
548 Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

225 Fitth Ave., New York, N. Y 

402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp,. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ill 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


At the Meeting of the Dzzartm:nt of Surerint:ndz1ce in Cincinnati, February 22-26, we shall 
have Booth No. 104. Come to see us. 








THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“In my experience. this is the best teachers’ agency in the Unised States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal H gb School, Streator. Ill. 
Write — PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, It. 


Western Office: 
911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





Placement is a profession; use it. 








TEACEXERS WE PLACE YOU JETTER POSITIONS 
Se 


ae Se 
OKI IVT TEACHERS 


“ We Enroll only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 
Wu Rorrer, Ph. D.. Manager 

















may be yours in Primary or Grade 


A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 2% % 205.3 Boman ice iS'the 


same Bureau used by the best employers in your own. a neighboring State or a thousand miles away. Free enroll- 
ment. Free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Write to-day. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN., 437 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











s ° of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU in 
Professionai Service finding for trained and experienced teacuers or those just out of college 


or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from school officials and we recommend direct. 
Write for booklet at once. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 





Your best place may be near or far. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


e Our success depends on our service to you. We consider every 
Teacher S: one of our members from the standpoint of their professional 
and financial growth. Join us now. Write for blanks. Enrollment free. 


Offices 
Tabor Opera House Blidg., Denver, Col. 


Consult an Agency. 





Chicago, III 3525 Benton Blvd. , Kansas City, Mo 
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WANTED 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal 
between 25 and 40 years of age and in good Positi 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education, experience, date when your school closes and number of weeks you can work in 
your first letter. 


Address Dept. P.N.5, S. d. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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ence, and be 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 
One oi the country’s ola and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 


have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 
other teachers from . 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


school training, three years of teaching experi- 
health. Positions will be filled in the order 
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New Way to Make 


Moncy at Home 





drops the leaf of the current month down) 1 
wonder if it is really nineteen hundred . 

Dorothy (stops and listens as the phonograph 
is palyed osr ome one sings). Listen! It is 
nineteen hundred ——, for there is the phono- 
graph and they didn’t even have that in 
Wasbington’s time. 

Edwin (as he sits down and draws his bathrobe 
around him closer) Well, I’m glad that this 
is nineteen hundred I wouldn’t live the 
way that Washington did for anything. 

Dorothy Wasn’t it terrible to live then? 
No electric lights, nothing but candles; on 
furnace, nothing but a fire-place and no radio, 
nor automobils nor— 

Edwin And not even any ice cream at their 
parties! Say, but I’m glad that I’m living 
in nineteen hundred No more going 
through the calendar to Mount Vernon for me. 
























FREE 
NO F Men and women all over the country are turning BOOK 
spare hours into dollars by decorating Art novelties. TELLS 
SPECIAL They have found the way to success in this fascinat- HOW 
ABILITY _ ing work through membership in the national organ- 
>» REQUIRED 74tion known as Fireside Industries. 


p Each member is taught through a wonderfully sim- 
ple and fascinating course of instruction by mail. 
Com plete outfit given without extra cost. Anopportunity 
for new members to join Fireside Industries is now 
offered. Openings are limited. Send at once for the 
FREE'BOOK that explains all about the work, the co- 
operative benefits and the Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
Just mail the coupon, enclosing 2-cent stamp, at once. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 562, Adrian, Mich. 
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Clart Dauman, of 
Cincinnati, O., an- 
other Weedon Rep- 
resentative, says, “It 
is impossible to ex- 
press adequate'y the 
inspiration and co- 
Operation given us, 
not only concerning 
the work, but also 
the playtime and the 
personal comfort. 
Personal contact 
with such wonderful 
people reacts on the 
members of the group 
and keeps us 
inspired and en- 
couraged.” 





One of our representatives writes: ‘ Be- 
fore I go home I do want to let you know 
how thoroughly I appreciate everything 
that you and the Company have done for 
This has been one of the most en- 
joyable and worth-while summers I have 
ever spent.” 
—Barbara Beeson, Elwood, Ind. 











A Congenia! Occupation 


34 Exceptional Opportunities Open to 
Teachers for Added Summer Income 


LA‘tT month in this publication The S. L. Weedon Company ad- 

vertised that due to better business conditions they needed 38 
teachers to fill that many special positions the coming summer in 
work that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 34 of these 
positions remain to, be. filled. 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and 
utmost refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. 
Each one will be appointed an exclusive representative and will be 
given an exceptional proposition bound to produce a good income. 
In past summers some of our special representatives have averaged 
$1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a great many, $500.00 
or more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or better for those 
who qualify for positions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen : 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from 
the day they start to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, 
plus the careful Weedon training and constant help, will start those 
accepted on an exceptional business career along school lines. Agree- 
able associates, of course, and of the highest type. 


\—and Travel 


Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. This feature, al- 
though secondary, should carry weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible accepted in positions that not only offer 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry a chance to exchange a summer of lei- 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- sure for one of income and travel but 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, which also may lead to a permanent 
the position, and the Company, and a connection. Please state your age, 
personal letter, telling you whether or education and qualifications in reply. 
not you can fit into one of these open- With only 34 positions of this type 
ings. Remember, we have been in busi- open, we suggest an immediate inquiry. 
ness over 20 years, and will place those Address S. L. Weeden, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 3-B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Complete Stove Outfit 
ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy little STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just what they need for quick hot lunches 
at school, or meals at home. You can cook any- 
thing—heat water, soup, curling and flat irons, 
wash clothing, make candy—a necessity for bed- 
room, sickroom. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. Make extra money 
acting as agent. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Cor- 
poration, 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 
250, and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STE RN CANNED 


HEAT 
“‘Get a Portable Kitchenette”’ 














Published January 2, 1925 


A New Elementary English Series 
by 


NELL J. Younc, formerly of the Minneapolis 
Public School, and Freperick W. Memmort, 
Principal in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Entitled 


GOOD ENGLISH 
IN SPEAKING AND WRITING 


This language series consists of five 
separate text-books for grades four to 
eight inclusive and an accompanying 
teachers’ manual entitled “‘Methods in 
Elementary English." Throughovt this 
series the aim is to foster the originality 
and free expression of each child, and 
oral composition is emphasized. The 
authots’ presentation is thoroughly in 
accord with the most modern and pro- 
gressive trend in language teaching. 

Copies of the first three books for grades four, five, 
and six are now available for the examination of 


those interested in the selection of a new series of 
textbooks in elementary English. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Publishers 35 West 32d St. New York 

















Primary Education for March, 1925 



















































































THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the First School Year 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


More than forty colored pictures 
School Edition, 65 cents 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 

rocks and kelp live these little people of 
the imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen 
by human children—perhaps because they come 
up on the beach only at night when little boys 
and girls are fast asleep. But the little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book will introduce 
them to children who have just begun to go to 
school and who are sure to fancy their charming 
antics. 

This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 
ing. The simple conversational style makes it 
useful in the oral classes for developing rapid 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the 
form of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 
him to grasp the thought and re-tell the story in 
his own words. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St,, Chicago 








Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








Z-47 58-18 
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SERIES of school Drawing Books that wil] greatly en- 

rich the subject and carry its influence into the lives 
of the children, into the homes of the people, and into com- 
munity activities. 


The mere mention of the personnel of the Editorial Com- 
mittee is,a, guaranty of the educational value of the books. 
The ‘Art Education” Edition was prepared under the 
supervision of the following: 


Royvat B. Farnum, Principal, Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, Director of Art Education, State of Massachusetts; 
C. VALENTINE Kirsy, Director of Art Education, State of 
Pennsylvania; GEORGE SHELDON Dutca, Head, Department 
of Fine Arts, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville; Lma Hooer, Supervisor of Drawing, Dallas Public 
Schools. 


Write to nearest office for descriptive circular 
or send $2.10 for sample set of eight books 


Practi cal Drawing Company 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS ~ SCHOOL ART MATERIAL ~ SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. 7ARX\ 1911 Bryan Street 
Chicago,]ll. W@SY Dallas. Tex. 





The HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS 





BOOK 
THREE 


HORN AND MCBROOM 





is the latest addition to the Horn Learn 
to Study Readers. Every lesson of this 
distinctive series works toward the de- 
velopnient of right habits of study. In 
line with this purpose the selections ex- 
emplify the work type, not the recreative 
type of reading. Write us for full in- 
formation to-day. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO LONDON 


COLUMBUS 














